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INDISPENSABLE to the PRIMARY TEACHER. 


“FIRST TEACHING.” 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. 
MONTHLY; 16 PAGES. endl pees og $1.00 A YEAR. 














“The first number of a monthly paper entitled ‘‘First TracHine,” designed to give instruction in right methods of teaching 
Young Children, was issued last month. The main feature of the new journal will be to report the exact methods employed by the best 
teachers. Theoretical “papers” written on the education of the child are felt by most teachers to be impracticable, although some of 
them possess acknowledged beauty. ‘First TeacHine” is a right hand of help to the Primary teacher. The publishers will be aided by 
a lady possessing skill and experience as a teacher—one who has been carefully trained in Normal Methods. The following subjects will 


be discussed. 
The Kindergarten. 
Methods of Teaching Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, Composition, Geography, 
The Arrangement of the School-Room, Etc., Etc. 


This paper is the same size as the ScHoLAR’s CoMPANION, and neatly printed on good paper. A large number of subscriptions 
have already been received, more than justifying our expectation that it would be a success from the start. Subscribers to the INsTITUTE 
will get in that paper most of the material in ‘‘ First TEACHING.” 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every city in the United States to visit the Primary Schools to receive subscriptions for the InstrruTE and First TEacHING, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. Send for sample copy and terms to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, New York. 
~ OBJECT TEACHING for ADULTS and CHILDREN. 


History, Music, Etc., Etc. 
The Management of Children. 
Occupation for Young Children. 
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Civil Government History. 
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list of Cabinet Officers, their terms of service, events of each administration, etc. by my ne ot ok of two msn wan.” “in tect Leonia not get 


Platforms of all political parties which ever existed. A mine of intellectual research. ages og without 1 
7 A make !t valuable in the fami! 
The work of years reduced to hours. Price, in book-form, $5.00 by mail prepaid. | ws! elias the ones. were a Tata Boardein os et 
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It can be had of all first c:ase School Supply Houses and Book 


HAND-BOOK to the CONSPECTUS. TF FOR CATALOGUE. Revised Key with appendix, 2c. 


By Prof. John Dunlap, A. M. A. S. CLARK, Standard Works of Permanent Value. 
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STEEL 
PENS. 


In 20 Numbers, of supérior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 25 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 
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AccorDInG to Herr Groneman there 
are streams of minute iron particles 
circulating round the sun, and these, 
when they come near the earth, are at- 
tracted by its poles, and form filaments 
stretching out into space, in the same 
way as iron-filings sprinkled on paper 
arrange themselves in lines under the 
influence of a magnet underneath,each 
particle attracting the next by virtue 
of its induced magnetism. Herr Grone 
man would refer the phenomenon of 
the aurora to the ignition of this cos- 
mical iron-dust in its passage through 
the air, and therefore nearly overhead. 
It is necessary to suppose that this 
meteor-stream is traveling nearly in 
the same direction as the earth. 


_ o- 2 





Rosert CARTER & Bros. wilTissue a 
new story by the author of the ‘‘ Wide, 
Wide World,” to be entitled ‘‘ The Let- 
ter of Credit ;” a racy volume of sum- 
mer travel, by the Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., to be called ‘“‘ From 
the Nile to Norway and Homewards;” 
also a new edition of Merle D’Aubigne’s 
‘‘History of the Reformation in the 
Sixteenth Century,” five volumes in 
one, on good paper, and bound in neat 
cloth, for $1; ‘‘Joyce Morell’s Harvest,” 
a story of the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Emily Sarah Holt; ‘‘ Mabel’s Step- 
mother,” by the author of ‘‘ Win and 
Wear;” and ‘‘The Way to Fortune,” a 
series of short essays with illustrative 
anecdotes. 


--—-_ee --  —-—-— -— 


Two enterprising Icelanders have ex- 
plored the volcanic region of the Dyg- 
yur Jelden. They succeeded, under 
great difficulties and dangers, in de- 
scending into the crater of the volcano 
Asya, where, at about 3,000 feet below 
the upper margin they reached the bot- 
tom,and found themselves on the brink 
of a lake of seething hot water, which 
was apparently of great depth. Near 
the southern extremity of this lake the 
ground was broken up by fissures and 
pools, which prevented further progress 
in that direction, while the entire space 
resounded with the noise of loud sub 
terranean thunder. 





The International News Company, of 
New York, have become the agents 
for Ward & Lock’s (London) new 
serial for self-educators; entitled Uni- 
versal Instructor, or Self Culture, 
which is fully illustrated, and will 
be completed in thirty-six monthly 
parts, each 25 cents. This is a work 
of great educational value, and adapt- 
ed especially for a large class in this 
country who desire to become well-in- 
formed men and women, The aim is 
to cover the whole field of practical 
knowledge. 


Is your scalp full of dry husky scales 
and little pimples? Dr. Bensons Skin 
Cure will cleanse your scalp and remove 
all scales and tenderness within six days ; 
try it, for it is the best head-dressing ever 
used. Sold by all druggists at $1. per 
package. 

THE second triumvirate, composed of 
Octavius, Anthony and Lepidus, was 
formed 43 B. C. The three leading 
numbers of Esterbrook’s School Pens 
are 333, 444 and 128, 

















DR. C. W. BENSON, OF BALTIMORE, Mp 

We give above a correct likeness of this well- 
| known and successful physician and surgeon, who 
| has made a life-long study of Nervous Diseases and 
the Diseases of the Skin, and he now stands in the 
highest rank. as authority on those special and dis- 
tressing diseases. In the course of his practice he 
discovered what now are renowed in medical prac- 
tice, viz: a combination of Celery and Chamomile 
in the shape of Pills. They are used by the profes- 
sion at large and constantly recommended by 
them. 

It is not a patent medicine. It is the result of his 
own experience in practice. The are a sure cure 
for the following special diseases, and are worthy 
of a trial by all intelligent sufferers. They are 
prepared expressly to cure sick headache, nervous 
headache, dyspeptic headache, neuralgia, para- 
lysis, sleeplessness, dyspepsia and nervousness, 
and will cure any case. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. De- 
pot, 106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, 
two boxes for $1 or six boxes for $2.50, to any 
address. 


DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


E 8 

h is Warranted to Cure Fy 
ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 

INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 

| DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 

ei| SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 








All first class druggists haveit. Price $1. per package. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


NEW LOCK STITCH 


Sewing Machines, 
=~, 








ROTARY HOOK, STRAIGHT NEEDLE, INDE- 
PENDENT TAKE-UP, AUTOMATIC 
UNDER-TENSION, AND 
IMPROVED FEED, 


are declared by the highest authorities 


“The Best Sewing Apparatus 


IN THE WORLD.” 


Factory & Chief Office,| N. Y. Office, 44 E.148 
Bridgeport, Conn. \! (Union Square.) 7 
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MINERALS, SCIEISTIFIC & MEDICAT BOOES, 
SHELLS. FOSSILS, EG@6s, 
And all chjects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought, sold and exchanged 


BY A. BFOOTH, M.D: 
Penna. 





Phila. 
Specimens sent to any part of the world by mail. Specimen copy of 
Hour of 32 sent free, esoeretns v4 Conte 2, pene 
I peccived the hig chest award to one at the Centennial Exposition 
gives te any Amerieen tor” Collections of Minerals.” 





My Mineralogical -paid on receipt of 25 cents, heavy pa 
cloth 75 cents, 14 sheep &. 
alone, 16 PP. 3 cents). 
vas struck off. By means of 


ly illustrated, and the printer and engraver c me about $1,100 
e table of species pd ne tea tables most speties may be ver ified. 
species, 


on excell and the more ¢ommon varieties alpha’ 
ad ste tea ol a "The species number indicates the place ofany mineral in the table of jes, 
after it will be the species name, composition, streak or: lustre, cleavage or fracture, Iness, specific gravity, 


usidility and crystallization, I 
. COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS for Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians, et al. 


Necti illustrate all the principal species and all the grond subdivisions in Dana and other works o! 
ba all ve me ee ‘lhe Ceilentions are labelled with printed label that can only be remove! 


Mineralogy ; 
by soaking. A ; 
niost cases, the composition of the Mineral ; the $5.00, and higher, are also 
tcble of svecies. ‘thesizes civen are average: some smaller, many larger, 
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DRIVE OUT THE BAD READING. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFUL MONTHLY PAPER FOR SCHOLARS. 





Only 50 Cents a Year. 


THIS PAPER IS DESIGNED TO PROMOTE SELF-EDUCATION SELF-IM 
PCOVEMENT AMONG ITS READERS. 


It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 

It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year. 

It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved *o be his father’s 
cherry tree. Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the ‘‘ Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating SCHOLAR’s COMPANION. 

It is cHEAP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves a8 
delighted. 

Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it, Rev. Drs, Deems 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says ‘‘it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only be 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. Here is just what they need. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 





21 Park Place, New York 
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Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
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can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
‘othe inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00. 

Our EASTERN AGENCY.—The SCHOOL JOURNAL and all of our 
publications can be obtained of Mr. Willard Small, No. 14 Brom- 
field St., Boston. He will receive subscriptions for the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. 
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a To EDUCATE a child perfectly requires pro- 
bp founder thought, greater wisdom than to 
this, | S0Vern a state.—CHANNING. 
1 his : “ 
am THAT many persons have gone into the 
and § SChool-room from sheer laziness is a notorious 
fact. Such people are lazy, when there, and 
rest- § & lazy teacher is a hateful sight. There is 
no place where such hard work is demanded 
qual § asin the school-room. The teacher, the true 
teacher is one of the hardest worked beings 
esas § in the universe. 
ems IF there is a single live teacher that is not 
very § asubscriber to a good educational journal, 
é vs we will pay a handsome sum to see him. 
Sar Such a man feels a need for a journal devot- 
and to his immeasurably important profes- 
ber sion ; he reads one; he puts in practice its 


suggestions. His School feels the effect of 
the journal in every part. 


ork 








A Goon teacher van educate children un- 
der a tree, behind astone wall, in the swamps 
of the Tiche country with alligators “on the 
rampage” and moccasins for an object- 
lesson; can inspire children, wake up 
parents, creat a soul under the ribs of the 
deadest county superintendent, and make 
the dreariest wilderness of ignorance blos- 
som like the rose.—A. B. Mayo. 





THE Cincinnati Commercial says : 

“Practically, the reappointment of any of the 600 
teachers in the city depends on the whim of one 
man, the local trustee of her respective district. If 
the local trustee has any young lady friend whom 
he wishes to give a place to, nothing is easier than 
to omit her name from the list of reappointments. 
Her head is taken off before she knows it. 

‘To have such power as this intrusted to him, 
the district member ought to be as perfect as 
George Washington, who never told a lie. The 
power in the hands of school officers.” 





A gentleman of intelligence says he was 
lately visiting a school in Vermont, and that 
one of the exercises consisted of a discrip- 
tion of the camel’s stomach. He remarks 
that the affair was well done, very well done. 
He further said, however, that, in his opin- 
ion, this young lady would be sooner called 
on to turn over flap-jacks, than to doctor a 
camel for indigestion. And yet there are 
lots of people who insist that this teaching 
about the camel’s stomach is very ‘‘discip- 
linary” and all that. 


In a high and airy part of Sullivan County, 
a physician says there are a good many cases 
of consumption among girls of sixteen to 
twenty years of age. The reason he gives 
is that they sleep in small bed-rooms (a little 
larger than the bed itself) and that both door 
and windows are closed. The boys escape 
because they are during working hours in 
the open air. Now, what sort of a place is a 
school house with forty pupils in it and with 





| door and window closed? Ventilate, venti- 


late, ventilate. 


‘‘Lesson-Hearing is all the go in this 
school” declares a subscriber in a private 
school in this city. ‘‘I would be glad to do 
some teaching, but pages mean_ progress. 





~ |Meanwhile, the boys are too young to know 


how much they suffer. All the instruction 
they get in mineralogy, natural philosophy 
and much of that in chemistry is wholly out 
of the book. Soin geology. All things are 
treated as Latin and Greek are, they learn 
what is said in the book and would not know 
granite if they should see it.” All of which 
is painful enough—and a fraud on the pupil 
besides. 





| MINNESOTA. 


Prof. David L. Kiehle, for many years 
Principal of the Minn: State Normal School 
at St. Cloud, has been appointed Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction for that State. 
We consider this one of the best things that 
has lately happened in the educational world, 
for Mr. Kiehle is signally fitted for this posi- 
|\tion. He is a college graduate, a normal 











school graduate, (N. Y. State Normal School,) 
a skillful teacher in the common schools, an 
earnest county superintendent and lastly an 
able normal school principal. He will bring 
to this new position accummulated qualifica- 
tions. We can add that he will not let the 
Minn. schools rest where they noware. The 
teachers will feel that they have a man who 
understands them ; the people will feel they 
have a man who knows what the schools 
should be. He is emphatically a remarkably 
able educational man in this important edu- 
cational office. 





A JOURNAL says :—If there is one point in 
which shool teachers are half-a-century be- 
hind their age, it is in the art of pushing 
their ideas and magnifying their vocation. 
They read less on their own work than any 
class of intelligent people ; starve their pro- 
fessional journals, permit newspapers repor- 
ters to write them down, and “practical 
men” to misunderstand them, with no at- 
tempt at reply; keep away from conven- 
tions and lectures ;—in short, get off into 
corners and work under cover ; and then won- 
der that advanced ideas in education move 
slowly, the children remain untaught, and 
they receive starvation salaries with social 
neglect thrown in. Any material interest so 
unskillfully pushed would go to inevitable 
wreck ; and if the cause of good education 
goes forward it is largely from the inevitable 
momentum of truth with small thanks to 
the way in which it is presented to the peo- 
ple by its professional and official represen- 
tatives. 


THE American people have one trait of 
character that is not to be commended, and 
that is, they give scarcely no attention to 
the methods employed elsewhere. The aver- 
age American thinks the world should come 
here to learn. The plan for the public school 
was laid in New England; it was devised to 
fit young men for college, so that the high 
school was the first form in which it appear- 
ed. In the course of time the lower grades 
were tacked on. The three R’s have held a 
mighty sway. The child, his nature and his 
needs are set aside. Look to Austria, be- 
nighted (as the American thinks) Austria: 

The public school law passed in Austria in 1869 
provides that in every school a gymnastic ground, 
a garden for the teacher, according to the circum- 
stances of the community, and a place for the pur- 
pose of agricultural experiment be created. The 
school inspectors of each district are instructed to 
see to it that, in the country schools, school gardens 
shall be provided for instruction in all that relates 
to the soil, and that the teacher shall make himself 
skillful in such instruction. The law declares, in- 
struction in natural history is indispensable to suit- 
ably established school gardens. The teachers must 
therefore be in a condition to conduct them. 

Could anything better be devised for an 
agricultural country than this? We have 
the spectacle of our young men fleeing from 
the farms and gathering in the cities and 
various plans have been suggested to remove 
the evil. Austria is wise; the plan should 
be adopted here. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
TEACHERS AS REFORMERS. 





By J. ALLEN, State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 


It must be admitted that teachers are as poor a 
set of reformers as the world affords. They are 
dictated to when they should dictate; ordered by 
others when they should order; and often examined 
by those who know nothing concerning what good 
teaching is. Take for example the way Boards of 
Education manage teachers under their care. In 
some places teachers are appointed to suit local in- 
terests, without regard to local qualification. In 
one large city the superintendent is changed every 
time the complexion of the Board changes. There 
the office is purely a political one, and given asa 
reward for party service. The course of study is 
arranged, text-books are selected, teachers appoint- 
ed, and the whole management directed solely with 
reference to personal and party interests. 

This picture is not overdrawn; but in the midst 
of it all teachers do not complain; their voices are 
as silent as the grave against these and other 
abuses. With uncomplaining patience they submit 
to many wrongs, well knowing that the first one 
who utters a protesting word will receive summary 
dismissal. The unwritten law of the Board is, 
‘‘Submit or Resign.” They do submit,.and they 
don’t resign. 

It is universally admitted that the teaching of 
technical grammar, with its numberless rules, re- 
marks, and exceptions, is not only of no benefit to 
young pupils, but in many cases a positive injury. 
But, very few teachers can be found with courage 
sufficient to throw the grammar book out of doors 
and introduce in its stead sensible and practical 
Language Lessons. In such schools, where pupils 
and teachers are not only continually guilty of 
rhetorical finaccuracies, but constantly murdering 
the Queen's English, formal grammar is pursued to 
a wonderful extent, while composition, which 
ought to be the delight of pupils, is the bugbear of 
the school-room. Nine teachers out of ten haven't 
courage enough to{teach the English language as 
they know it ought to be taught. These facts about 
grammar can also be made concerning geography ; 
for, to ninety-nine out of a hundred, the teaching 
of geography is nothing more than the memorizing 
of a list of names, while}]the science of the earth 
and a mental picture of what it contains, is an un- 
taught subject. The abuses of teaching are widely 
recognized, and almost as generally ignored. If 
any teacher has the courage to practice what he 
preaches he is more frequently condemned than 
praised. 

Educational offices need reforming. The manner 
of electing our County Commissioners and Superin- 
tendents is wrong, for the election of State Superin- 
tendents, as well as all the lower educational offi- 
ces, should be entirely removed from politics. 
Teachers should insist on this reform. As it now 
is politicians assume to dictate what teachers shall 
do, and teachers receive with meekness what poli- 
ticians please to give them. It is very kind of the 
the politicians to direct, and it is very courteous in 
the teachers to submit to the plastic process of be- 
ing manipulated, but meekness is not a requisite 
for the successful teacher, especially while suffer- 
ing under so many abuses. School officers should 
be chosen from school teachers. The regulation of 
their own affairs is their own business, and it is 
a flagrant wrong to choose those to superintend who 
do not know what they are to superintend. But 
against this abuse how few teachers publicly pro- 
test, and how many, quietly, but indignantly, sub- 
mit. The new ideas of education need to be brought 
before the people; they need enlightening, and who 
should better magnify their vocation than teachers 
themselves? But there isn’t one teacher in a hun- 
dred who takes the least pains to enlighten the peo- 
ple on the subject of the new education. Thou- 
sands are willing to plod on in the beaten track of 
the slow past because the people are satisfied with 
their work. They know no better; why should 
they not be? The doctors, the lawyers, and the 
ministers are waking up the people with new ideas 











and methods. Why do teachers lag behind? It is 
no wonder they recéive starvation salaries, with 
social neglect thrown in. If a merchant should 
manage his business so miserably he would be a 
bankrupt in six months. 

To sum up all in a few words, we lay the follow- 
ing charges at the doors of teachers: They will not 
attend the normal schools or teachers’ institutes: 
they will not contribute or subscribe to the columns 
of educational journals; very few ever attend any 
sort of an association, either County, State, or Na- 
tional, while in conversation they freely condemn 
the actions of those who do. 

If the people didn’t thoroughly believe in the ne- 
cessity of education our public school system would 
go to ruin in less than six months. 





For the 8cHOOL JOURNAL. 
WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH HIM? 


By A. 8. H. 

There is one question connected with our graded 
schools, to the solution of which time contributes 
nothing, and to whose complexity compulsory edu- 
cation is daily adding. There are many pupils 
whose attendance, for various reasons, does not 
amount to more than fifteen or twenty weeks in the 
year. A pupil, after entering the lowest grammar 
grade is taken, on account of some temporary ne- 
cessity, and set to work. At the end of six months 
he returns. You proceed to ask him some ques- 
tions. His answers show that early impressions 
are not always the strongest. His multiplication 
table, wrought into him with so much manual la- 
bor, refuses to respond correctly to your most in- 
sinuating interrogatories; his spelling would make 
Josh Billings envious; his reading is accompanied 
with so many facial expressions that you remove 
the book for fear that, apoplexy may attack your 
victim. Now, what will. you do with him? He 
cannot join his former classmates; they are now 
far ahead of him. Your examination shows that 
he is not fit for his former grade. You do not like 
to put him lower, for, at the bare suggestion of such 
a possibility, there comes over his face an expres- 
sion that appeals so strongly to your good nature 
that you hesitate no longer, but return him to his 
former grade. Here he is surrounded by boys much 
younger, and enters on the wearisome routine be- 
cause already more or less familiar. If an active 
boy, full of life, he chafes under the discipline 
which rests lightly upon his younger companions, 
and there is constant warfare between him and his 
teacher. His studies do not interest him, fresh 
from his active street-life. He sees no practical use 
in them, for he had no occasion for them while out 
of school. The longing for his former life returns; 
he becomes irregular in attendance, and when he 
can be no longer endured in a well-ordered school 
he is discharged, and another is added to the multi- 
tude of half-grown boys roaming in the streets and 
forming ‘‘gangs” for petty pilfering. Compulsory 
education may secure his return for a short period, 
which becomes shorter with each successive return, 
until at last he grows so large there is no place for 
him in the day-school. 

If not thoroughly vicious he tries the evening 
school; but his irregular habits of attendance, and 
the limited duration of the schools prevent him 
from making any progress upward, 

His industrial life is as unsatisfactory as his edu- 
cational one, and by the time he bids adieu to the 
latter he has acquired the title of loafer in the for- 
mer. Every principal can name many such ex- 
treme cases as this, and innumerable ones where 
the case is pot quite so wretched. Now, when such 
overgrown and uneducated boys apply for admis- 
sion to the school, what shall we do with them? 
Three courses seem to be open: 

First.—Refuse them, on the ground that you can 
fill the seats with boys of regular attendance. This 
seems like covering a sore and calling it cured be- 
i cause out of sight. 

Second.—Admit him, and return to former class. 
This does not prove satisfactory. 

Third.—Establish in every graded school an un- 
graded class under an experienced teacher who be- 





lieves in boys, and whose salary will be |, 
enough to keep him or her in that belief. Tp 
class send all those who can attend but a few wa 
in the year; those, too, whose age is greatly in 
vance of pupils of similar attainments; those. ,agAC 
whose mental habits are such that there is no p 
pect for them to complete the grades in a reay 
able time. s iti 

The teacher will teach them after the manner ft one 
a country school, in classes of three or four, wh 
the others study their lessons and perform than 
exercises under her supervision, for these pupilsh p 
but little chance for home study. Here, the pugiuld h 
who in the regular class would write only the sm@ipe 
letters and few of them, will complete the alphah@item i 
and receive instruction in writing letters and (true! 
keeping of small accounts. Practical questions Byitab 
the trades and arts will take the place of the k@idestr 
examples in abstract numbers of the regular graige 
Daily practice in the correct use of language vit is ti 
not disgust the pupil as the rigmarole in the grai@ld sh 
called grammar, does. Imaginary voyages in shige of ri 
filled with imaginary cargoes, will fill the study gal pr 
the boy with life. The air we breathe, the wal as m 
we drink, and the bread we eat, will give a healifihe fa 
direction to his mind; and when his short terme me 
ended he will leave school with regret, conscidijsent e 
that he bas learned something of use to him in aiff wh« 
life, and learned it, too, without the routinefibd age 
passing books, facings, taking pens, etc., thou 
essential to the regular classes. 

If you cannot dispose of him in this way, 1 
will you do with him # 


+ 
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GROWTH. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes says: ‘If you will 
member me by the ‘Chambered Nautilus’ yae¢ PY 
memories will be a monument I shall think mony 
than any of bronze or marble.” We turn to “Ch bur; 
bered Nautilus” to see what the poet deems hisb 
and we see that he is worthy of the naine of} 
Here are the last verses: 

‘* Thanks for the heavenly message brought by the 
Child of the wandering sea, elig 
Cast from her lap forlorn ! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is born, 

More ever Triton blew from wreathed horn ! 

While on my ear it rings 

Through the dark eaves of thought, 

I hear a voice that sings: 

‘Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll. 

Leave thy low-vaulted past ; 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine out-grown shell by hfe’s unres@:,: 
sea.” ” 

Could anything be nobler said? Has there} 
a sermon preached during the century that @ 
stirred more hearts to a higher climb? How m 
in response to this have crawled out of their“ 
vaulted past” will never be known. But, it 
been like the sound of a trumpet to a vast num 
The teacher must continually repeat that line: 

‘‘ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul.” 

Earth, sky, air, water, art, history will be sou, 
for materials. Build he must, or he is no teaql 
that can be safely entrusted with the welfar 
other souls, for he has not saved his own as¥% 
O teacher, those children! thosechildren! Dot 
as they look curiously at you in the morning, 
one who pants to build nobler each and every ¢ 
Or do they see onewhose horizon is as narT0 
itis to one in a well? True, you work for} 
but that does not mean that your work is ¥ Geo 
sacred. me 

Advance, then. Free yourself from the 
that enclose you. Breathe a purer air. Look § " 
ward. Consecrate yourself to your work afresiqe 


THERE are times in the history of men and 
tions, when they stand so near the veil that * 
ates mortals from the immortals, time from cte% 
and men from their God, that they can almost 
the beatings, and feel the pulsations of the hea 






































the Infinite. —James A. GARFIELD. 
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se, qpACH TEMPERANCE IN THE SCHOOLS. THE SCHOOL=ROOM. =] Why, that shows that the air I breathe out is bad 

no p air! It will not help the candle burn. I will try it 

reagg  b Rev. Grorce K. Morris. se) | Bente Gapeay, Zoueman again. I light the candle once more. See now. I put 
it in any sense right to send the boys out with- THE PRIMARY CLASS. it down in thejar. It goes right out. Now if I 


:nner fat one word of warning to meet the worst of ene- 


r, whi foe disguised, pretending ever to be a jovial, 
m th sfriend. Had he been taught from the be- 
vils h y g the nature and effects of alcohol, the result 
.e puygpald have been different. He would not have be- 
he sm@mme the friend, the ally or the prey of the liquor- 
Iphabamtem if he had been sent out into life properly 
and @tructed. On thecontrary, he would have become 
tions vitably its uncompromising antagonist, one of 
the lqidestroyers, and an enlightened avenger of his 
’ graceme 
lage watt is time that the educational institutions of the 
> grai@arld should place themselves, or be placed, on the 
in shige of righteousness, of social well-being and na- 
tudy mal prosperity, by teaching the truth on this sub- 
he wat as made known by disinterested science. 
 healififhe fact that college men usually shun temper- 
t terme meetings is sufficient evidence against our 
-onsciqmpent educational system in this particular. The 
1 in alg who have been moulded by it have been preju- 
yutine {ed against the temperance movement, or left to 
-thougficontrol of a hopeless indifference which will go 
h them to the grave. 
ay, winisters, a majority of them, are usually absent 
m temperance meetings, no matter by whom 
ed or how conducted. Graduates rightly fitted 
he ministry would go to their work fiery cham- 
bsof every good cause and deadly enemies of 
will PORES of their time. The world will not be 
us’ yap by essays nor by abstract speculations. The 
= isfor theology in the concrete. Let the cannon 
“Ch burnished brass, if you will, and the ball of 
; hishgpening steel, and let the powder, if need be, be 
© of pumed, but in God’s name let the gunner be 
tht that there is something to aim at, and how 
eet it. 
by elligence alone can and will cast a ballot that 
be effective. I do not speak of general intelli- 
e, of which so much is arrayed agairst the pro- 
a! ion movement, but of specific and correct 
ledge of the evil which we seek to destroy. 
the schools can successfully give this. The 
votes the boy’s convictions as a general rule. 
soul, iknow of no ageucy by which to change the con- 


ons of men in masses. But the boys, who will 
he masses of to-morrow, are now in our homes, 
t, are in the schools which we are supporting. 


> vast; Bought to require the schools to teach the truth 

_Bthe whole truth, and so give our boys those 

| nections which, when expressed by their man- 

— 's thoughtful vote, shall crush the liquor sys- 
that drive it from the face of the earth. 

tori y; the great question now before temper- 

neir workers is: How shall we secure in all schools, 
















ges and seminaries the teaching of the elements 


a entific truth underlying the temperance move- 
ame and making it what it is, an “irrepressible 

soul” Perhaps a simple request, respectfully 
fhe cout’ Would secure for this question the distin- 


ed and favorable consideration of many schools 
olleges. At no remote day we should have 
chools where they ought to be, intelligently 
ifectively on the side of temperance and pros- 

, then soon to be the victorious movement of 


no tead 
welfare 
wn as 

Doth 
yrning, 
very @ 
narrTo 
x for} 
ork is 


GzoGRaPHicaL ConGrEss.—The first session 
t Geographical Congress in Vienna—the third 

meeting—took place Sept. 15. Many explo- 
the went other celebrities were present. The con- 
Look ne Bp aein by the retiring president, M. De 





: afret The acting president was Prince Teano, 

ent of the Italian geographical society. One 
n and partes, delegates, Prof. Barnard of Col- 
bat se College, proposed a general meridian for all 
m eter with a system of standard time. The 
Imost il to divide the globe into twenty-four merid- 
he hea fifteen degrees each, each comparing with 


y-four hours of the day, the prime or first 

ian to pass through Behring Strait, the hours 
day to be counted from one to twenty-four, 
and p.m. of the present system being abol- 
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FOR MEMORIZING. 
Little masteries achieved, 
Little wants with care relieved, 
Little words in love expressed, 
Little wrongs at once confessed, 
Little graces meekly worn, 
Little slights with patience born ; 
These are treasures that shall rise, 
Far above the shining skies. 





Kind looks and smiles so loving, 
And duties promptly done, 
Oh ! these will make the school-room. 
As pleasant as the sun. 
Then let us all keep trying 
To do the best we can, 
To make our school-life pleasant, 
For tis the wisest plan. 





Plants blessings, blessings will bloom; 
+ Plant hate, and hate will grow; 
You can sow to-day, to-morrow will bring 
The blossom that proves what sort of thing 
Is the seed, the seed that you sow.—Selected. 





Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest things in the kindest way. 





Be kind im all you say or do, 
That others may be kind to you. 


THE WIND. 

I am the wind 

And I come very fast ; 
Through the tail wood 

A blow a loud blast. 
Sometimes I am soft 

As a sweet, gentle child; 
I play with the flowers, 

Am quiet and mild. 
And then out so loud 

All at once I roar; 
If you wish to be quiet, 

Close window and door. 





The moments fly, a minute’s gone ; 
The minutes fly, an hour is run ; 
The day is fled, the night is here ; 
Thus flies a week, a month, a year. 


Speak the truth, and speak it ever, 
Cost it what it will ; 

He who hides the wrong he did 
Does the wrong thing still. 
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LESSONS IN SCIENCE.—II. 


(Let the teacher have a pail of water, a glass-tube, 
and a fruit-jar.) 


To-day I shall show you a very curious experi- 
ment. I want you to listen to me and watch me as 
Ido it. You can do it yourselves when at home, I 
will put the pail upon the table; next I fill the jar 
full of water; then I put this thick card on it and 
turn it upside dewn; then I put itin the pail and 
there you see it. It is full of water. That was a very 
neat way to get it full of water. Now I lift up the 
jar a little and put the end of the tube under it. 
Then I take a full breath and blow into the tube. 
You hear a bubbling sound, don’t you? Well, what 
is that? Theair. Yes, itis the air from my lungs 
going up into the jar; it drove the water out. See 
the jar is only half-full. I will take in another fuil 
breath and blow through tne tube again. Is the air 
all out? Yes. Now where did the air come from? 
From the lungs. Yes; I breathed the air in,and then 
I breathed it out. Now, I want to see if the air I 
breathed into the jar is good air. How shall I tell? 
This is the way : I will see if acandle will burn in it. 
I will take out the jar, keeping the card on it, so 
that the air in the room cannot get into the air in 
the jar. Do you see the little candle I have on the 
end of this wire. (A wire about six inches long, bent 
up at the end, should be used; on it stick a candle.) 
I will light it. Now you must watch with great care. 
See, I take off the cover and put the candle inside 








and cover it up again. Does it burn? No. It goes out. 


ye eet) £4 Spee) Oi) hay 


should put a mouse in them he would die, or a bird. 
That shows us that we cannot live on air that has 
been breathed. If this room were not supplied with 


| fresh air we should all die; go out, asthe candle 


did. You must open the doors and windows and let 
in fresh air, or you will die from breathing bad air. 
Sleeping-rooms, school-houses, churches, all must 
have plenty of fresh air. Some people sleep in small 
rooms, and do not let in fresh air. They have con- 
sumption and many other ailments. You see now 
that air that has been breathed is impure air. 





LESSONS IN LITERATURE.—I. 





BRYANT. 
The teacher takes in her hand a photograph of 
Bryant, and says here isa picture of a famous man 
who has been dead a few years. Do you know his 
name? No, youdonot. I feared you did not. But 
you ought to know the name of such a famous man. 
His name is William Cullen Bryant. I will write it 
on the blackboard. He wasa poet. Do you know 
what poetry is? I will tell you things written about 
so as to be beautiful. If I say, 
‘* Fill the measure full of corn,” 
that is not poetry, because it is not beautiful. But 
if I say, 
“* Heap high the golden corn,” 
that is poetry because it is beautiful and pleasing. 
Sometimes boys and girls write poetry. There are 
two little girls who write poetry—their names are 
Dora Goodale and Elaine Goodale. Perhaps some of 
you will write poetry. It will help you to be poets, 
to go to school and learn poetry. 

I will now recite you a short poem written by Mr. 
Bryant. Iwill write it on the blackboard, and those 
who can may write it in their books. We will all 
learn his beautiful piece of poetry. It is called 

ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 
Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name: 
Bob-o-link, bob-o-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
and safe is that — of ours, 


en among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


. 


- 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
HAVE YOUR PLANS WELL LAID. 


We all have heard “that Satan finds work for 
idle hands,” but I do not believe any one can ap- 
preciate the true meaning of the proverb better 
than a primary teacher. If all teachers would 
make up their minds that children must do some- 
thing, and then go to work and find that some- 
thing for them to do, I think they would make the 
school-room a very different place from what it 
generally is. One half of the teachers go to school 
with a dread of what is to come, knowing that the 
day as it unfolds to them will be completely filled 
up with trials and troubles, and that for them 
teaching is anything but a pleasure; and I am sorry 
to say one half of the school children go unwillingly, 
dreading the long weary hours they have to pass 
before the hour] of release and before the much 
longed for Saturday comes. If teachers make the 
house of learning attractive (and they can do it 
easier than they think), then they are ready for 
some true teaching. 

(1) Make your school-room pleasant. (2) Keep the 
children employed. And to do this I really know 
of no better plan than to study the articles in the 
ScnHoo. JournaL and First Teacuine. Decide 
once for all that what is best for the children is 
best for you. Have something ready for every 
ten minutes of the day. Keep all the machinery 
well oiled, and I will guarantee you will have a 
school.—(Some have a jail.) I do not say you can 
overcome all difficulties, but I do say, in the one 
case you have a quiet, orderly and busy school, and 
in the other you have—‘‘ Johnny is pinchin’ me !” 
“ Jake’s got my pencil !” ‘‘ Lizzie is making ‘snoots’ 





at me |” and so on to the end of the chapter, 
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Of course you must have a program for each day 
and every minute of the day. But you must go in- 
to the business with life and determination. Now 
a song, now a story, now some moral teaching, 
now an experiment, now some marching, now some 
gymnastics. 


PROGRAM FOR A KINDERGARTEN. 


Monpay.—9 1-2—10. Moral subjects of conversa- 
tion and illustrative stories. 10—10 1-4. Gymnas- 
tics. 10 1-4—10 3-4. Soft balls; ball, cube and cylin- 
der, or geometrical solids. 10 3-4—11 1-4, Kinder- 
garten games. 11 1-4—12. Weaving, or intertwining 
paper. 12—121-2. Lunch. 12 1-2—1. Games and 
plays. 

TUESDAY.—9 1-2—10. German singing and poetry. 
10—10 1-4. Gymnastics. 10 1-4—10 3-4. Rings, lay- 
ing staffs, or interlacing slats. 10 3-4—11 1-4. Kin- 
dergarten games. 111-4—12. Peas-work. 12—12 1-2. 
Lunch, 12 1-2—i. Games and plays. 

WepnNeEsbay.—9 1-2—]). Poetry or songs. 10— 
10 1-4. Gymnastics.. 10 1-4—10 3-4. Blocks; 3d, 4th, 
5th or 6th gifts. 103-4—111-4. Kindergarten games. 
11 1-4—12. Drawing, or paper-cutting. 12—12 1-2. 
Lunch. 121-2—1. Games and plays. 

THURSDAY.—9 1-2—10. Vocal exercises. 10—10 1-4. 
Gymnastics. 10 1-4—10 3-4. Tablets, or gonigraph. 
10 8-4—11 1-4. Kindergarten games. 11 1-4—12. 
Sewing or folding paper. 12—121-2. Lunch. 121-2 
—1, Games and plays. 

FRrIpDAY.—9 1-2—10. Conversational exercises. 10 
—10 1-4. Gymnastics. 10 1-4—10 3-4. Object lesson, 
number. 10 3-4—111-4. Kindergarten games. 11 1-4 
—12. Clay modeling. 12—121-2. Lunch. 12 1-2—1. 
Games and plays. 











For the ScHooL JOURNAL. 
AID FROM PUPILS. 
By R. 

The making of a good school lies in the consent 
of the pupils. If they refuse to have a good school 
it cannot be done. There are teachers who stand 
alone and issue commands; they want no help from 
any pupil. They determine to put down opposition 
from every quarter, and by pure force go on. They 
will claim to have had a good school, but they make 
a mistake. In point of fact, they have had no 
school in the best sense of the word. This style of 
school was common fifty years ago; that was the 
age of brute force. 

1. The pupils are capable of understanding the 
aims of the teacher, and he should explain them. 
He should frankly say, ‘‘ You must aid me to make 
this a good school. If it fails to be a good school it 
is because you have neglected to do your duties. I 
shall do my share.” But if there is failure it will 
vrobably arise from a neglect to tell the pupils what 
they can do. They need to be instructed on the sub- 
ject of being helpful. The teacher may have spent 
years at a normal school to learn to teach. The 
pupil under a good teacher must acquire the art of 
being a good and helpful pupil. This needs atten- 
tion. The superiority in the management of some 
households lies in accustoming the children to help ; 
the same may be said of scholars. 

2. In order to render this article practical I shall 
mention a plan I have used. At the outset I said to 
the pupils, ‘‘My ambition is to have a good school. 


And I mean by that nota school where no boy ever | wrecked me. 


whispers, where all sit up with their arms folded, 


and all that, but one where the boys and girls are | it is not difficult. They combine with the teacher 
each and all trying to do well; trying to be kind;|for order and good behavior. On one occasion a 
trying to know more every day; trying to be brave | large boy had said he would not serve if elected. 
enough to do right when I do not see them; trying|I planned with one of the monitors in that case to 
to make the timid happy; trying to be better think-| ‘‘move the election of ——.” That was done, and 
ers. Ican do this if you all help. I shall want the |the first chosen was much disappointed. He ex- 
I know you want to help, and | pected to throw us into disorder. 
soI shall appoint some assistants. .I shall want | g00d monitors, well trained, can teach three times 
five first-class pupils to act as monitors. The first | a8 well as without any. Besides, the pupils learn 
monitor is ——; the second is ——; the third is —; | from each other the art of good behavior. 
the fourth is ——; the fifthis——. I have appoint- " 
ed these for one week, and their names will be put 
on a list which I shall post up by the door, and it lighting us after a little application to it.—Popx. 


aid of every one. 


will be headed, ‘Monitors for the First Week, Oct. 





tant. He will see to the general order of the room; 

he will strike the bells for beginning school; he will 

see to the ventilation, the sunlight ete. The teacher 

selects and lay out a set of duties for each one in a 

little book; the books are respectively marked, 

‘First Monitor,” ‘‘Second Monitor,” etc. I went 

to the trouble of having neat badges made. I en- 

couraged the Monitors to hold a meeting, so as to 

exchange views. 

At the end of a week a new set of monitors was 
chosen. The following way was selected: The 
Board of Monitors met with me and nominated a 
new set; some of these were some of the old set. 

Then the pupils voted by ballot. This plan made 
them try and please me and be popular also. 

The first monitor had a chair beside me, on the 
platform; he looked out for the signals, etc. In 
fact, I resigned the management into his hands, as 
a ‘‘general officer of the day.” (This title I often 
gave them when speaking of them.) The second 
monitor had charge of the door; the going out and 
the coming in; that it was orderly, etc. The third 
monitor had charge of the attendance. The fourth 
had charge of the blackboark, desks, etc. ; the fifth 
had charge of the school-grounds. Each one made 
a report each day, and also at the end"of the week. 
These I read at the close of the day. Taking 
them in my hand, I said, ‘‘ The first officer reports 
the order of the room as excellent; the second offi- 
cer reports the entrance and exit of the pupils 
not as good as usual; that John Allen purposely 
tripped James Otis in tite hall-way. The third offi- 
cer reports the attendance to be almost perfect— 
only two boys late. The-fourth officer reports the 
furniture to be in good condition. The fifth officer 
reports the playing as lively, but in all respects as 
worthy the boys of —— school.” 

I had a desk and seat made for the monitors; it 
was on a platform, and was covered with red cloth, 
both seat and desk. One of the monitors put above 
a frame containing five neat but cheap chromos. 
This device made the office much sought after. I 
had girls on the “‘Board” as well as boys. I have 
had boys who were unwilling to come to school, 
who gave much trouble to teachers, put on this 
“Board” and behave like gentlemen. It operated 
like a charm on them to feel that they were school 
officers. As an example of the results take this in- 
cident: 

Iwas met on my way to school by a gentleman 
who informed me of an accident that had happened 
to his son, a pupil of my school. I felt it necessary 
to see the lad, but doubted whether I should arrive 
in season at school. I told a pupil walking with 
me to explain the case to the monitors, and they 
are to go right on if I am not there. I was detained 
and did not reach the school until ten o’clock. I 
felt nervous; but when I came near all was silent. 
I feared they had gone home; I opened the door, and 
they all were in perfect order. They looked at me 
with mischievous looks, which I understood. I 
said: 
“You have surprised me. I did not put so much 


this.” . 


passed in the school and out. They, as officers, 
conversed freely with me. 


faith in you. I will put more faith in you after 
Through the monitors I became aware of all that 


I knew of difficulties 
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LESSONS IN SPELLING. 


By H. F. W. 
Now that it has become an established fact that 
exercises or recitations in spelling should be cop 
ducted by writing, it becomes the duty of th 
teacher to decide upon a good and proper mode 
conducting such written exercise, which shall ly 
not only of the most possible benefit but also inter 
esting to the pupil. 
A certain teacher of our acquaintance had decidej 
that he must have the written exercise, or he woul 
not be up with the times: but his reasoning the 
ended. At the time to recite he pronounced a ce 
tain number of words for the pupils to write. The 
had never seen the work nor the book from whid 
he pronounced. As soon as they were written } 
spelled them correctly from the book, and the py 
pils checked misspelled words. That was the a 
of the exercise. The exercise was worthless as fj 
as results were concerned. The oral spelling of d 
would be preferred. It had its good results. It 
said: ‘‘be not the first to put on the new nor tl 
last to put off the old.” But in this, take not ont 
new at all until you can so handle it that its sup 
iority shall be proved by its results. The old 
good, but the new is better if properly used. 
A very usual mode of spelling is the same as 
above except the lesson has been studied before 
citing. This may be an improvement, but it i 
very slight one. It still ceases to be of the m 
possible benefit. The proper time to place the mg 
study upon a spelling lesson is after it has been 
cited, and upon the misspelled words. Thus tim 
saved, 
The following mode is presented, not with 3 
idea that it is perfect; but, as the minister saii 
the close of his sermon, ‘‘ you have it and if it is 
worth anything it didn’t cost you anything: ” 
Separate your class into divisions of about 
pupils each. Decide upon the number of wo 
that you will be able to pronounce each time, 
assign that number as a lesson to be studied. 
nounce the words and have them written on p 
properly folded. A suitable book may be 
instead. A half sheet of foolscap folded length 
a third each way can be used six times spel 
twenty-five words at atime. Number the pu 
place their number on the board where they call 
main, putting the divisions by themselves. 
a cross or mark before the first number of eacl 
vision. After writing the lesson, let the pupil! 
ing a cross before his number collect the papers 
division not hisown. Then have all papers colle¢ 
Have the papers corrected by such collectors 
distributed at a particular time, at least an 
before they will be used again. At or befor 
next spelling, place the cross before the next! 
ber not absent, and so on around. Furnish 4? 
in which the number of misspelled words is ' 
placed opposite the name of the pupil missing 
The pupils correcting the paper may get the! 
and return it to the teacher’s desk. After the 
ers have been returned, make it the business ° 
to prepare and keep a list of all misspelled 
found on their own papers. Have those 
learned and recited as soon as the list contail 
words. As some lists will have that number * 


beforehand ; I avoided rocks that might have ship- than others, there will be but few at a time to 


: ists. ve these recite by writing. Wit) 
It is an art to manage these monitors, but usually Py tr etna up all Saaisinas eres, the 
cise becomes a complete system and it is self: 
ing and self-adjusting. The teacher also is 4 
the labor of correcting the many words, whi! 
labor is divided equally among the pupils, t° 
it is a benefit. The number of misspelled w® 
. the list must agree with the number on the 
A man with five| tr words are checked unjustly the owner ‘ 
paper will demand justice; then the number‘ 
blank may be changed and the pupil who ™® 
error cautioned. The teacher must exa 
papers occasionally to see that all misspelled 
are checked. Throughout the whole, there 
Srp opportunity to cultivate, on the of the} 
crry of manner is the last attainment. Sle wilt acai: tak date pert 





THERE is no one study that is not capable of de- 
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HOW I TEACH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 





Itis proposed to introduce elementary science 
as a Class-subject in the Mundella Code. It is put 
on a level with geography and grammar, and a 
syllabus is given in which mechanics occupies a 
very prominent place. This indicates the value set 
upon such kind of instruction by the department. 
I think I can trace the handiwork of one of the best 
known and most highly esteemed of H. M. Inspec- 
tors. Iam, as may be supposed, especially gratified 
to find my favorite subject thus treated. Of the 
direct encouragement given to the teachings of me- 
chanics by the London School Board, I can speak 
from pleasant personalexperience. It is no wonder 
it should be thus highly esteemed. It is the one sub- 
ject above all others that lends its aid, in the words 
of Gambetta, to ‘‘ that progress which is the devel- 
opment of that capital given by nature, and which 
is called reason. I suppose all teachers have read 
Sir John Lubbock’s speech at York, as reported in 
the Times. I felt a certain personal interest in read- 
ing it. For a short time since, one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors did me the honorto bring Sir John and 
Lady Lubbock to Gloucester Road to hear one of my 
lessons on elementary science. Well, I feel that 
when I am engaged in this kind of teaching, I am, 
though in a humble sphere, a fellow worker with 
those men of mighty minds, who met to listen to 
that remarkable address from their president. 

I propose in this article to give an outline of the 
first lesson, dealing with matter in the three states: 
solids, liquids and gases. The mechanical proper- 
ties peculiar to each state. These are the words of 
the syllabus. IfI had the wording of this, I should 
have said; ‘‘ matter; its three states, solid, liquid 
and gaseous; the physical properties peculiar to 
each state.” In order thatthe teacher should know 
what he is talking about, and clearly conceive of 
a plan for best presenting the subject before juven- 
ile minds, it is necessary that he read Tyndall’s 
‘** Heat, a mode of motion,” and especially Grove’s 
‘ Correlation of the Physical Forces,” besides the 
ordinary text-books of Natural Philosophy. 

John Jones, come here: take this block of chalk 
in your hands; tell me what you know about it from 
only feelingit. Ans. Itis rough. Anythingelse ? 
Ans. It easily rubs off. Anything else? Ans. 
It isa square. Is he quite right, boys, in calling 
that a‘‘square.?” Ans. No, sir; it is a cube. 
Yes. Now, shut your eyes and tell me the shape 
of this (handing him the ball.) Ans. Round. A- 
gain, boys, is he right in calling that ‘‘ round ?” 
No, sir. Yes, sir. Some boy says yes. Why? 
Ans. Because it is round, every way. It is, but the 
cube is also square evey way, yet you said it was 
wrong to call it square. What isthe proper word 
for thisshape # Ans. A globe or sphere. Just so. 
Now, Smith, you come here. Put your finger in 
that basin of water and tell me its shape? Ans. I 
can’t feel any shape. No, you can’t. It has no 
shape, and you cannot give it shape of itself. See, 
I place the chalk on the table and it remains there 
and keeps its shape. Now, I will pour some water 
on the table. You see it does not remain there; it 
runs away. What do you think is in that pipe? 
Ans. Gas. I am going to turn it on, but not light 
it. I want you two boys, in opposite corners of the 
room to tell me when you begin to smell it. (After 
a few seconds) I can smell it, sir. Yes, and so can 
Ihere. (A boy) I can smell it. (Another boy) 

And socanI. Yes, You can all smell it. Now, I 
have turned it off. How much gas came out, think 
you, while it was turned on? Ans. This room 
full. Indeed ? Do you know how many cubic feet 
that would be? Ans. No, sir. Well, then, this 
room is 20 feet long, 20 feet broad, and 20 feet high ; 
and 20 times 20 times 20 is what? Ans. 8,000. 
Yes; then how many cubic feet of space is there in 
this room? Ans. 8,000. Now, do you think that 
8,000 cubic feet of gas passed out of that pipe during 
the few seconds it was turnedon? Ans. No, sir. 
Yes, that is true. Now, boys, there was really 
only about one cubic foot of gas passed out while I 
turned iton. A boy. Please sir, how could it fill 
this room, then? Ah! that is just what I was about 





ispread Ans. Thé gas. Do you know of anything 
else that would spread in this way f No answer / 
Well, suppose I bring a cubic foot of water, say that 
pail full, into the room, would it spread all over it ? 
Ans. No, sir. How many cubic feet of water must 
I bring into this room to fill it? Ams. 8,000. And 
if I wanted to fill the room with chalk,'how much ? 
Ans. 8,000 cubic feet. Yes, and yet it seems that 
one cubic foot of gas will fill it. A boy, holding up 
hishand. Well? Please, sir, lean make a cubic 
foot of water fill this room. Can you? How? 
Ans. Make it hot and turn it into steam. Yes, but 
then it would be vapor and not water. Aboy. I 
read in one of our library books that steam and 
water are just the same. Yes; so they are in com- 
position ; but water in a state of steam is not called 
water; you can turn the vapor into water by con- 
densing it. But you have not answered my ques- 
tion as to how one cubic foot of gas can spread all 
over this room. Can any of you tell me? Noone? 
Well, now listen. What would you call the small- 
est conceivable divisions of this gas? Ans. Mole- 
ecules. Yes, there must be a certain number of 
molecules ina cubic foot of it, must there not ? 
Ans. Yes, sir. Well, are there any more molecules 
in the cubic foot when it has spread all over the 
room, than when it passed out of the pipe? No, 
sir. Then, what must have happened to the mole- 
cules ? No answer? Look, here is a little heap of 
peas on the table. Suppose I wanted to make them 
spread all over the table, what, mustI do? Ans. 
Put them further apart. Just so. Then, what 
must have happened to the molecules of gas ? 
Ans. They must have gone further part. Yes, 
they separated from each other. Now, why do not 
the molecules of water in that basin, or the mole- 
cules of carbonate of lime in'that block, separate 
from each other? Now, think. A boy. There 
must be something to keep them together. Exactly 
so; there must be, and there is, and I will write on 
the board the name of ‘‘that something.” ‘ Attrac- 
tion of cohesion.’ In the case of the gas, the mole- 
cules are not only not bound together, they fly apart. 
Tell me some word which is the opposite of ‘ attrac- 
tion.” No one cantell? You two boys come here: 
stand together;now push each other away. There, 
you see, they nearly fell down. There was cer- 
tainly no attraction; what was there? Ans. Re- 
pulsion. Just so. Now, one of you boys try and 
put your finger into that piece of chalk. Youcant? 
Ans. No, sir. No, not very easily. Now put your 
finger into that water. Yes, that is easily done. 
What was it you pushed apart in the water? Ans. 
The molecules of water. A. boy. I could push 
apart the molecules of chalk with a nail and ham- 
mer. Yes, you could; but that requires great force. 
So in which of those two things is the attraction of 
cohesion stronger? Ans. In the chalk. Now, 
take out your books and write: In solids, such as 
chalk, the attraction of cohesion is great; in liquids, 
such as water, the molecules move freely among 
themselves, for the attraction of cohesion is slight; 
in gases or vapors there is no attraction of cohesion 
at all, but repulsion between the molecules.—RiIcH- 
ARD BELCHAR in Practical Teacher. (England.) 





THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 


Grass Firep By a MerTeoriTe.—A fire-ball was 
seen to fall at Springfield, [ll., about ten o'clock of 
the night of Sept. 21. It resembled in appearance 
an electric-light, and it fell witha rushing sound 
like that of a sky-rocket. The dry grass was set on 
fire where it struck, and the grass burned to a 
wooden sidewalk connecting with fences and wooden 
buildings, before the fire could be extinguished with 
water. 

Portrait oF CoLUMBus.—In the Spanish colonial 
office of Madrid there has lately been discovered a 
portrait of Columbus,made when the great explorer 
was about forty years of age. It represents him 
without any wrinkles on his broad forehead, with 
dark, thick hair, a brilliant eye and a beaked nose. 
The portrait is in perfect state of preservation and 
the inscription is intact. It reads: ‘‘ Columbus Ly- 
gur., novi orbis repetor.” The size of the portrait 





toask you. Aboy. It spread. Spread? What 


GARFIELD’s Recorp.—At fourteen he was at work 
at a carpenter's bench ; at sixteen a boatman on the 
Ohio canal; at eighteen studying in the Chester (O.) 
seminary ; at twenty-one, teaching in one of Ohio’s 
common schools, pushing forward his own studies 
at the same time; at twenty-three entered Williams 
college, where at twenty-six he graduated with the 
highest honors of his class; at twenty-seven he was 
a tutor at Hiram college, O., and at twenty-eight 
its principal. At twenty-nine he was a member cf 
the Ohio Senate, the youngest member of that body ; 
at thirty colonel of the Forty-second Ohio regiment; 
at thirty-one he was placed in command of a bri- 
gade, routed the rebels under Humphrey Marshall, 
helped Gen. Buel in his fight at Pittsburg Landing, 
played a prominent part in the siege of Corinth and 
in the imporiant movements along the Memphis 
and Charlestown railroad ; at thirty-two he was ap- 
pointed chief of staff of the army of the Cumber- 
land, participated in the campaigns in Middle Ten- 
nessee and in the notable battle of Chickamauga, 
and was promoted to the rank of major-general. At 
thirty-three he was in Congress, the successor of 
Joshua R. Giddings; at forty-eight, having been 
continuously in Congress since he was thirty-three, 
he was elected to the United States Senate; at forty- 
nine he was nominated for the Presidency; and at 
fifty he was President. 


* 
+ 
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LITERA1 URE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


By J. C. Hamu, Humboldt, Kan. 
This subject is fast being recognized as one of the 
branches necessary to be taught in our common 
schools. The influence writers have had in shaping 
the course of nations is important to every student 
of history. Argumentative discourse, poetic plead- 
ings open the way for, and succeed in establishing 
needed reforms. 
Coeval with great statesmen. our scholars must 
know who exerted that deep and lasting influence, 
through the silent pen-medium, on the great affairs 
of life, and yet were never heard in the former. 
But I hear many teachers complaining, ‘‘ How 
shall I teach literature when I have never studied 
it myself?” 

Dear friend, here is my plan which I used success- 
fully before I owned a text-book even: From my 
cyclopedia I compiled afew notes on the life of 
Bryant, which I gave to my fifth reading class in 
the form of a biographical story, and required them 
to take notes. In our readers are extracts from Mr. 
Bryant’s writings which were read in class exercises 
and commented upon. 

At times during the week questions as to the date 
of birth and death of our poet were asked, and at 
the end of the week a short sketch of the author, 
with such of his writings as we had read carefully 
noticed, was required. 

Since then I procured Taine’s ‘‘ History of the 
English Literature,” which has greatly enlarged 
my own views. Iam now following my general 
plan, with Westlake’s ‘‘Common-School Literature” 
asa text. I findit an invaluable auxiliary in teach- 
ing this interesting and important branch, without 
which the education of our youth is lamentably in- 
complete. Country teachers in the West have be- 
gun—why not farther East? 
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GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





[These can be used by the live teacher after morni 
8nd distributed among the class, 
black-board each day. 
On the day of victory no weariness is felt.— 
ARABIC PROVERB. 
VARIETIES of mere nothings give more pleasure 
than uniformity of something.— RICHTER. 
It is the sin which we have not committed which 
seems the most monstrous.—BoILEAv. 
Tat virtue which requires ever to be guarded is 
scarcely worth the sentinel.—GOLDsMITH. 
THE world is a comedy to those who think, a tra- 
gedy to those who feel_—Horacrk WALPOLE. 
BASHFULNESS may sometimes exclude pleasure, 
but seldom opens any avenue to sorrow or remorse, 
JOHNSON. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





NEW YORK CITY. 

CHILDREN’s Ap Society ScHOOLS.—Very few teachers 
are aware of the existence of twenty one schools in the 
city of New York, under the management of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, where children, who would not be 
tolerated in the public schools on account of clothing 
and irregular attendance, are taught and partially cloth- 
ed and fed. They draw public funds, the teachers hold 
certificates from the Board of Education, and the super- 
intendents of the primary public schools examine them, 
and yet they are managed by the Society and are over- 
looked by the Society’s superintendent, Mr. J. W. Skin- 
ner. His charge of these schools is paramount, we be- 
lieve. One thing worthy of mention, and which ought 
to create astonishment in some quarters, is, every one of 
the principals takes at least one school journal. Mr. Skin- 
ner is untrammelled, and has accomplised wonders with 
the unpromising material upon which he has had to 
work. He saysa majority of his teachers are progres- 
sive and earnest, and that new ideas are readily grasped 
and carried out. They are certainly doing a noble work. 

W. D. MYErs. 

Tue Art Students’ League, No. 108 Fifth Avenue, 
opened its classes for the season of 1881-82 on Monday, 
October 8d. This school has been m@éffntained during 
the past six years by the younger artists and students 
of New York for the purpose of securing the advantages 
of a thorough academie course of study in Art. It gives 

to the student the opportunity of drawing, painting, or 
modelling from the living model and from the antique, 
every day in the week, morning, afternoon and evening, 
for eight months in the year, together with instruc- 
tion in artistic anatomy, perspective and composition. 
The Portrait painting classes will remain under the 
direction of Mr. Wm. M. Chase. Mr. J. Carroll Beck- 
with have the direction of the morning and evening life 
classes and the evening antique class. The afternoon 
life class and the day antique classes will be under the 
instruction of Mr. Charles Y. Turner. Modelling will 
be taught by Mr. J. 8S. Hartley, the sculptor, who will 
also give, during the season, a course of lectures on 
artistic anatomy, an! will be present in each life class 
to criticise the work and explain the anatomy of the 
figure from the living model. Mr. T. W. Dewing will 
be instructor in composition, and Mr. Frederick Dielman 
will lecture on perspective on the first and third Mon- 
days of each month. The Art Receptions, at which 
pictures and studies by the best artists are exhibited, 
will be held on the first Tuesday evening in each month 
during the season. The school, which was founded in 
June, 1875, and incorporated in February, 1878, is main- 
tained and managed by students actually at work in the 
classes, with the single object of securing the best 
possible system of art education at a cost to the in- 
dividual student just sufficient to defray the expenses 
of supporting several classes. The membership of the 
League, which now numbers 110 ladies and gentlemen 
is hmited to artistg and students who intend to make 
art a profession; but the classes are open to all who 
have attained the required standard of drawing. 

NEW JERSEY. 
W. D. Myers, Manager, 21 Park Place, New York. 

NEWARK.—The Board of Education in Newark decid- 
ed three years ago to have industrial drawing generally 
taught in the schools of that city, and engaged a prac- 
tical teacher to give instructions to teachers and pupils. 
The result is that nearly all of the grammar schools have 
done themselves great credit in the exhibition which 
took place during the vacation. The zeal of Mr. Bar- 
ringer and his earnest corps of principals is amply re- 
warded by the commendations of the many excellent 
specimens gathered, some of them handsomely framed, 
and all giving evidence of careful teaching. The orig- 
inal designs indicate marked talent, and there is no 
reason why Newark should not draw from her public 
schools in a few years all the artistic ability needed. 
Why should so much time and attention be given to this 
study in her schools? Because her manufactures are of 
such a character that designers are largely required. 
England and France have furnished us our designers in 
the past, and not their best talent by any means, for it 
is impossible to procure domestic goods as beautifully 
designed as those imported. Designers, let it be remark- 
ed, get as high as $3,000 per year, as much as the princi- 
palsof the largest public schools in the land get for their 
services. 

Jxusey Crty.—One of the schools of this city has a 
grammar class, not the lowest, in which the pupils, with 
hardly an exception, give invariably the falling inflec- 
tion upon every third or fourth word. A corduroy-road 


is no comparison to the effect. Is the principal aurally 
color-blind ? or the class-teacher ? Very few read aloud 
after leaving school, and the subject really is of minor 
im: ortance but——. 

ELSEWHERE. 

CNICINNATL —September 30th was observed as a Gar- 
field memorial day in all the public schools. Pupils and 
teachers draped the school-rooms, and the pupils wore 
mourning badges. The exercises included recitations of 
extracts from General Garfield’s speeches and of poems 
relating to him. Music also formed a prominent feature. 
The plan enlisted the heartiest co-operation of scholars 
and teachers, and the exercises were very impressive. 
The Rev. Isaac Errett, who preached the funeral 
sermon at the late President’s obsequies, made a brief 
address at the Woodward high school], and Congressman 
Benjamin Butterworth spoke at the Mount Auburn 
school. 


VENANGO Co., Penn.—At Franklin, an educational 
exhibit was made at the county fair. During the sum- 
mer, J. L. Hannah built a sixteen sided building, 
seventy feet in height and eighty feet in diameter, 
for the exhibit, which consisted of written examina- 
tions, maps, drawings, etc. Two teachers exhibited the 
woods of the county ; another, the insects; while a 
model of ceesar’s bridge across the Rhine made and ex- 
hibited by another attracted no smaller amount of atten- 
tion. A special premium of five dollars was offered for 
the best original poetry, which premium was won by a 
pupil of the Dempsey town school. There were, among 
the special premiums offered by Owen and Axtell, book- 
sellers, three for the best six maps. These premiums 
were won respectively by pupils of Franklin, Pleasant- 
ville and Graham Schools. The last named is an un- 
graded school in Sandy creek. The Agricultural As- 
sociation gave three hundred dcllars to be awarded 
as premiums and the special premiims amounted 
to about one hundred dollars more. These premiums 
were awarded by Deputy State Superintendent Hon. 
Henry Houck, assisted by twenty city and county super- 
intendents, who looked over the written works. There 
was so much work, that no close examination could be 
made, except in the case of closely contesting schools. 
The third day of the fair was the children’s day, when 
fully four thousand school children marched from West 
Park in Franklin, to the fair-grounds, a mile distant, ac- 
companied by two good bands. Each school was ac- 
companied and directed by its teacher. The procession 
was forty-five minutes in passing one point. Many of 
the scholars marched well and with a precission that 
would have done honor to a military company on dress 
parade. After the children were assembled, they sang, 
‘*Our Country” and just before dismissal sang ‘‘ Colum- 
bia.” The juvenile multitude were addressed by State 
Supt. Higby, Deputy State Supt. Henry’ Houck, Prof. 
Thomas, and Judge Trunkey. The success of this edu- 
cational exhibit is due to the indefatigable labors of 
our efficient county Supt. Prof. 8. H. Prather. W. 








LETTERS. 





I have been taking the JourNaL for only six 
months; it was first placed in my hands by our 
County Superintendent, and now I would not do 
without it. I have gained ideas from it that have 
enabled me to teach better, and I believe if more of 
our teachers were readers of it, that our schools 
would be much improved. We, here in Dakotah, 
have many difficulties and drawbacks to our labor 
in teaching country schools, and every means that 
can possibly be used by us teachers to help improve 
our teaching should be eagerly sought after. I am 
glad to know that the JoURNAL is being taken by 
quite a mumber of teachers in this county (Clay), 
and that its worth is appreciated. An effort was 
made last summer to form a teachers’ association, 
but failed—failed from the simple fact that there 
were not enough live teachers in the county to 
carry the plan into execution. Here, as elsewhere, 
there are quite a number of persons who are filling 
the position of teachers, who only care for the 
money they receive. They care but very little 
whether the school improves any or not if they get 
in the time and get the pay forit. They will not 
take an educational journal because “‘ they cannot 
afford it,” but this cry is raised by those who get 
$30 to $40 and $75 alike. Howisthat? Thereisa 
screw loose. 

God bless your efforts and help you to carry on 





your work as you have begun. Dakota TEACHER, 


(This cry, ‘‘can’t afford to take an educational 
journal,” will bef raised by those who can smoke 
cigars, drink beer, or take a flashy weekly paper at 
two dollars per year. Double their salaries, treble 
them, they are still too poor to take an educational 
journal. Don’t we know? When a man says, ‘I 
will do lots of good things when I get rich,” you 
know he is deluding himself.—Eprror.) 


Ilike your criticism. If a lawyer is to 
be admitted to the bar he is examined by 
lawyers. If a man is to practice medicine, the 
best men of his profession pass upon his ability. If 
a preacher is to proclaim a law of righteousness to 
the world, his own cloth pass upon his fitness to 
work in so good a cause; but if a teacher is to do 
work of more importance than any of these who 
examine him ? B. 

(Exactly. But what will you do about it, frien 
B. ? Will you spend a single cent? Will you try 
and raise public opinion ? Will you bring the mat- 
ter before your county as a citation? Will you 
unite with us in trying to remove this nuisance, 
this disgrace ? Come now, what will you do beside 
talk ? Only one teacher out of ten sees these abom- 
inable relics of an age that knew no bette; one ont 
of a thousand will act.—Ep1rTor. 


What causes the heat to be so intense at the south 
pole, while the cold is so severe at the north pole? 
This caused a great debate lately. Please forward 
an answer as soon as convenient. P. Q. 

(The sun is now going south, and will continue to 
go south until Dec. 21. This you can see by setting 
up a stick; at noon its shadow will be shorter day 
by day. Or note where the light comes in over the 
window-sill and strikes the floor; it will show that 
the sun is sinking in the south. What does that 
mean? It means that the sun is standing perpen- 
dicularly over the southern hemisphere; that Dec. 
21 it will stand directly over the tropic of Capri- 
corn, and be thus much nearer the south pole than 
it is June 21, when it is directly over the tropic of 
Cancer. . Hence it is getting warmer at the south 
pole, and colder at the north pole. It is never ‘‘in- 
tensely” hot at either pole. There is plenty of ice 
at either pole at any time.—Eprror.) 


In reply to the questions of Mr. A. W. Simmons, 
in the JournaL of Sept. 3d, I submit the following: 

1. The Suez Canal is 85 miles long; was begun 
about 1855, and completed 1865, though not formally 
opened until 1869. Its cost was $60,000,000. 

2. The length of ‘‘Clinton’s Ditch,” connecting 
Lake Erie with the Hudson, is 363 miles. Buffalo 
is nearly 600 feet above the level of the Hudson, 
which necessitated the building of numerous locks. 
The water is carried over rivers by great stone 
aqueducts. Its building was co-existent with the 
administration of James Madison, 1817-25. Cost 
of construction, about $8,000,000. I has had a 
large share in the development of New York and 
Buffalo. 

3. One of the three divisions of the month made 
by the Romans. So called because they fell on 
the middle or 15th of March. See “Library of 
Universal Knowledye,” Vol. III. page 30; or, ‘‘ Ca- 
lends,” Chambers’ Encyclopedia. 

4, Send to C. M. Barnes, Chicago, Ill. 

Humboldt, Kan. -J. C. Hamm. 


At first I subscribed because I considered it a 
duty ; now I consider it a privilege and a pleasure, 
to be valued by the teacher next to the Holy Bible, 
for it is a faithful guide to the teacher. I keep the 
INSTITUTE in the school-room, and it affords the 
scholars great delight, they wishing to read it in 
preference to their books. The subject of many a 
lesson is taken from the INSTITUTE. 

The other day, at noon, one of my scholars was 
reading a subject in the INSTITUTE on teaching, and 
asked why I did not teach that way, and said she 
would be glad if Idid. Since then I have adopted 
the plan, which highly delights the pupils. B. L. 


Ir there is any great and good thing in store for 
you, it will not come at the first or second call. — 
EMERSON. ; ; 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


THE TOMB AND THE ROSE. 
(Translated from the French of Victor Hugo.) 
PHELPS. 





By Emma M. 
One day the tomb did ask the rose 
he dew, that falls into the heart, from the sky 
above, 
What dost those make, O, flower of love ? 
the shudd’ring flower, questioning, sighed, 
hose who pass thro’ thy portals, yawning wide, 
What dost thou make, O, somber tomb? 
the dew, dropp’d in my heart by the earl morn, 
ye, in silence and shade, a perfume is born, 
Honey and Amber mingled. 
) soul that sinks into my dark gulf and wide, 
Thus to the flower the tomb replied, 
»s hence—an Angel of Heaven. 





the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


By Lucy A. YENDES 

nything that develops and trains the body, 
i, or soul of man, is education; and our expe- 
ce, our associates, and our surroundings are the 
ributors to this process of education that be- 
s with the cradle, and is continued through life. 
y time we use our muscles or any part of our 
ily organism we are contributing to our physical 
cation. Each time we exercise our brain-power 
increase it, and in just that proportion advance 
mental education; while every thought, word, 
deed leaves its impress on the soul, to affect 
moral education. And happy, thrice happy is 
hose three-fold nature is equally educated, where 

me part is trained at the expense of the rest, and 
e are neglected for the sake of a more elaborate 
ivation of the others. Where only the physical 
is of man are regarded, he who was ‘‘created a 
elower than the angels” sinks to the degrada- 
of the brute, distinguished only for his gross 
malism, as exhibited in some of the cannibal 
¢s (nor do we need to leave our own circle of ac- 
intances to find some specimens of this sort). 
the other hand, if only his intellectual wants 
heeded, his education makes of him a mere 
“mental machine,” incapable of understand- 
anything beyond his ‘“‘isms and ologies.” Nor 
esuch cases been rare in the walks of literature, 
and science. Again, if only the necessities of 
soul are ministered to, his education makes a 
gious enthusiast or fanatic of one willing to shut 
away from the world that presents such 
hifold opportunities for doing good and benefit- 
tring humanity, and selfishly devoting a life to 
mance and prayer that might have been re- 
ewith good werks whose influence should end 
with eternity. But when the physical, mental, 
moral parts of our natures are evenly educated 
result is a character beautiful in its symmetric 
portions, and grand with the seal of God’s ap- 


it not our duty, as teachers, to strive earnestly 
hake it our aim to promote this three-fold edu- 
on? Let us not be negligent of any, but culti- 
all with equal dilligence, according to the tal- 
given us. 


STERNS’ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


rn’s School of languages is a centre in this 
for all those who are desirous of studying for- 
languages; German, French, Italian and Span- 


he classes and private pupils are entrusted to 
® Professors of the highest order only; the 
est attention is paid to a pure pronunciation, 
the utmost care is always taken to make the 
ons thorough, agreeable and profitable. Thus a 
ect mastery of the languages is insured. 

he “ Natural Method ” (mainly conversational) 
always been employed in the institution since 
‘xistence. This method combines all the good 
is to be found in the older methods of teaching, 
adds to that the improvements made up to this 
in education — in the teaching of modern 
















“We do not loose any time by speaking =a 
the French lesson, but we always speak French; 
the German lesson we always speak German. 

“As long as he studies, the pupil ought to hear and 
speak the language, and profit by it as much as 
possible. While in our French class, the students 
are transferred to Paris; while in the German class, 
they are in Germany, and so on. Nota word of 
English is spoken. 

“Tt is the art of our teaching, that we make the 
students, from the first minute they enter our 
School of Languages, speak French if they study 
French, and German if they study German. It is 
the duty of our professors, who understand their 
profession, that they prepare the way for our stud- 
ents so that the learner does{not lose any time, but 
goes the shortest, the most direct,and the most 
pleasant road to the end in view—that is, the per- 
fect mastery of the language, its spirit and its con- 
struction. Our Professors depend upon the work 
they see done in the class; they do not depend upon 
the work done at home, and they do not give les- 
sons to be studied at home.” 

Besides the school at 309 Madison avenue, they 
have a branch at 177 Montague street in Brooklyn. 
They opens October 9th, a free normal class for 
teachers. The success of the normal class last year 
has brought them many applications. 





ETIQUETTE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It has been determined by the School Board of St. 
Louis to add to the course of studies in the public 
schools of that city a series of oral lessons in eti- 
quette. In accordance with the direction of the 
Board, the Superintendent has drawn up a syllabus 
of topics for instruction in which the teachers are 
directed to have a few of the best readers in each 
room read by turns five pages of the manual of eti- 
quette, the teacher to lead a conversation with the 
pupils on the topics. The lessons laid down in the 
syllabus are as follows : ‘‘General precepts; com- 
plaints; dress; carriage and bearing; conversation ; 
at the table; riding and driving; at school; and 
rules of behavior prescribed by George Washing- 
ton.” The general idea of the St. Louis Board is an 
excellent one, and it is to be hoped the educational 
authorities in other cities will not be slow to follow 
in the same line. Asa rule, lessons in good man- 
ners, than which scarcely anything is more import- 
ant to young persons, are utterly tabooed in the pub- 
lic schools, the assumption being that behavior, 
like many other things, should be taught at home. 
But when asin the majority of all our large cities— 
and, for that matter, in many of our smaller ones 
—the parents are far more ignorant than their chil- 
dren, how is it possible that they can teaeh them 
the rules and regulations of polite life ? The result 
of the present system is seen upon every hand. 
Whether or not the public schools are responsible 
for it, the ill-behaved boor, educated as well.as un- 
educated, is to be met with everywhere. It is time 
he was suppressed in some way.—Herald. 





AMERICAN COLLEGES. 





The Sun says that more money is devoted to the 
higher education by the United States than by any 
other country in the world, except Great Britain. 
But although the aggregate sum applied to this end 
is large, it is scattered among so many institutions 
that the need of further endowment is one of the 
most urgent. 

The whole annual income distributed among the 
358 colleges of the United States fell in 1878 a trifle 
short of $2,550,000. The English universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge alone had, according to the 
returns published in 1871, revenues amounting to 
$3,770,000. These resources, moreover, were exclu- 
sive of the benefices in the gift of the several col- 
leges, and which, under the reformed system, are 
as truly encouragements to learning as the univer- 
sity prizes. The gross annual value of these bene- 
fices must amount to nearly $2,000,000, for about 
one-half of that sum is represented by the livings in 
the gift of Oxford alone. We see, therefore, that 
all the American colleges combined cannot vie with 





the two great English seminaries in the scope of 


their pecuniary means, nor is it likely that any sin- 
in| gle American institution will succeed in placing it- 
self on an equal footing with them in this respect 
within a century. Indeed, it is probable that Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, although precise figures relat- 
ing to the funds at its disposal. are not just now 
accessible, is richer than the five best endowed uni- 
versities in this country. The facts brought out by 
this comparison fortify President Eliot’s declaration 
that, in relation to its financial demands, even Har- 
vard must be regarded as a poor college. 

Harvard has of productive funds $3,615,000, the 
annual income being $231,000. Columbia College 
has $4,763,000, and an annual income of $315,000. 
Next comes the Johns-Hopkins University in Balti- 
more, with $3,000,000 and a revenue of $180,000. The 
Lehigh has $1,900,000, though its income is but 
$76,000. Cornell University $1,263,000 and $100,000 
of yearly revenue. College of New Jersey, at Prince- 
ton, has $859,000 and an income of $75,000. The 
University of California has $75 r. 000 in productive 
funds and $105,000 income. > has but $587,000, 
but her annual income, which - largely recruited 
from tuition fes, is $136,000. 

Of the large sums contributed by individual ben- 
efactors to collegiate establishments during the last 
twenty years, at the head stands Johns Hopkins, 
who gave $3,000,000; John C. Green $750,000; the 
gifts of Ezra Cornell and H. W. Sage to Cornell 
University aggregate more than a million. Lafay- 
ette College has received from Ario Pardee more 
than half a million since 1864, and the Western Re- 
serve College was endowed with $500,000 by Amasa 
Stone. Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, the wife of a Boston 
merchant, has bestowed more than $600,000 on dif- 
ferent American colleges; George Peabody gave to 
Yale and Harvard $150,000 each; to Washington 
College, Virginia, $60,000; to Kenyon, Ohio, $25,000, 
and to various scientific institutes about a million 
anda half. Joseph E, Sheffield gave to the scientific 
school of Yale nearly $400,000, and Amherst College 
received $150,000 from Samuel Williston. Nathan- 
iel Thayer and Nathan Matthews have each given 
more than a quarter of a million to Harvard Uni- 
versity ; and the gifts of the younger Agassiz tothe 
museum at Cambridge, which his father founded, 
already exceed $300,000. 





THe NaTuRAL History GF WorpDs.—We may as 
well say at the outset that all the great questions 
which have come up for settlement in the other 
older and maturer sciences come up again in some 
analogous form for settlement in this young raw 
science of comparative philology. And how indeed 
could it happen otherwise? For the things which 
we call words are organic things, like animals and 
vegetables. They have roots and branches; they 
grow and decay; they have fixed laws to govern 
their existence, like all other beings. They do not 
leap from our mouths, helter-skelter, as the toads 
and jewels dropped from the mouths of the daugh- 
ters of the cruel step-mother in the fairy tale. They 
are not accidentally created. We are not their 
voluntary creators. They breed in us and issue 
from us, not only from our lips, but from our brains, 
by laws as regular and permanent as those which 
govern the conception and birth of broods of fishes, 
birds and serpents. Language therefore must be a 
department of natural history. New expressions 
or idioms appear upon the face of human society 
just as new species and varieties of animals and 
vegetables have successively made their appearance 
upon the surface of the earth and in the waters of 
the sea. And words and languages perish and are 
preserved in the history of literature, precisely like 
those fossil forms of extinct plants and animals 
which we study in the geological deposits of the 
past.—From advance sheets of ‘‘Man’s Origin and 
Destiny,” by Prof. LESLEY. 

Please publish in your paper the correct pronun- 
elation of national. I hear good teachers pro~ 
nounce it with a long sound of the finala. This is 
not correct. L. L. 

(National should be pronounced with a short 
sound of thea. This is Webster's direction. That 








is right, Miss L. L., stir them up.) 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING IN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 





From Bureau of Education Circular. 


The American people are awakening to the im- 
portance of technical training, so universally rec- 
ognized in the older countries of Europe. The 
American artisan must compete with European 
workmen in skill or retire from the shop, and sur- 
render the market. The day of muscle in industry 
has passed, and the day of mind, with skill of eye 
and hand, has dawned. 

The necessity of technical training being conced- 
ed, how can it best be provided? And this involves 
the question, To what extent can technical training 
be given in our pablic schools? 

(1) The state has a right to teach any branch of 
knowledge that will promote the public welfare. 
This is the broad proposition on which public edu- 
cation rests. 

(2) The right of the State to teach all knowledge 
does not necessarily make such instruction its duty. 
The right to teach is one thing, and the obligation 
to teach is another. 

(8) The duty of the State to teach is also condi- 
tioned by necessity. The State has no monopoly of 
education. 

(4) The primary and imperative duty of the pub- 
lic school is to provide training and to teach knowl- 
edge of general application and utility. 

The first element in this elementary training is 
character, and the second is intelligence—moral and 
intellectual furnishing and force. 

It has the right to supplement the public school 
by special schools for technical training. The ele- 
ments of technical knowledge which are of general 
application and utility may clearly be taught in the 
public school. These may include instruction in 
industrial or mechanical drawing, the practical ap- 
plications of geometry, the keeping of accounts, the 
elements of the physical and natural sciences, mod- 
elling in clay, and those elementary mechanical 
processes which may be made an efficient means of 
general training. Special technical training involves 
the use of the tools and other appliances of given 
trades and occupations. In the mechanic arts it 
includes what is known as “‘handicraft”—skill in the 
use of tools, machinery and material. Its purpose 
is not general training, but special preparation for 
a special pursuit. 

Should this special technical instruction be made 
an integral part of the work of the public school? 
In the light of the principles above stated, I unhes- 
itatingly answer, no. It is not the duty of the pub- 
lic school to teach trades, and an attempt to do this 
work on an adequate scale would subvert public 
education from its primary purpose and end in dis- 
appointment and failure. 

Several objections to the teaching of trades in the 
public school may thus be stated: 

(1) It is impossible for the public school to teach 
a tithe of its pupils the pursuit or occupation by 
which they are to earn a living. 

(2) The teaching of a few trades to all pupils would 
crowd these pursuits with workmen and reduce the 
compensation of skilled labor therein to the wages 
of common laborers. 

This objection does not apply to the training of 
pupils in the use of hand-tools and simple mechan- 
ical processes, when such training is made a means 
of general education—the training of the eye, the 
had, the mind, for educational purposes. Such train- 
ing is not the teaching of trades or handicrafts, but 
is general technical training, the same as mechan- 
ical drawing, and as such has a place in the public 
school course. 

(3 Another objection toa partial"system of indus- 
trial training, the teaching of a few trades to a few 
pupils, is its manifest injustice. The maxim that 
the head and the hand should be trained together 
is, in one sense, an important educational principle, 
but as astatement that the public school should 
teach every pupil to work with his hands while it 
trains him to think ‘“‘with his head,” it is imprac- 
ticable and misleading. The public school has done 


its part in preparing youth for special pursuits when | plan 


for all pursuits, and all industrial experience shows 
that the more fundamental and thorough this gen- 
eral preportion, the more fruitful will be the special 
Whatis needed to secure full development of this 
system of special schoolsis a popular demand for 
technical instruction, and this is coming. For the 
complete success of this ‘system of industrial 
training, the requirements of the public school 
should be so modified as to permit pupils over, say, 
twelve years of age to devote a part of each day 
to labor or to special tecnical training. I have 
long held that the interest of both education and 
industry would be promoted by the adoption of 
half-time courses of study, running parallel with 
the present full courses and in the same classes. The 
half-time course should contain only the essential 
and more important branches of study, and the 
daily program should be so arranged as to bring the 
instruction in these branches into a half-day—either 
the forenoon or the afternoon. 

Itis not claimed that the public school is doing its 
full duty in promoting the productive industries of 
the country. It should give a larger place in its 
course to general technical instruction; it should be 
pervaded by amore earnest industrial spirit, and it 
should do more to cultivate a taste for industrial 
pursuits and a respect for honest labor. 
(REMARKS.—This article misleads. There is an 
outcry made when industrial education is called for, 
that ‘‘trades cannot be taught in the public schools.” 
Now, who asks for the teaching of trades in the 
schools? There are ignorant men who confound in- 
dustrial education with trades ; and these are mainly 
dried-up school-masters. “ No oneasks for the teach- 
ing of trades, but the demand for a general indus- 
trial education is spreading rapidly.—Enprror. ) 





THE KINDERGARTEN. 





It is strangely enough a very general impression 
that the Kindergarten is a school. This idea is, 
however, entirely erroneous; for the Kindergarten 
and the School have different objects in view, and 
are conducted according to different methods. 
Froebel declared the object of his first Kindergar- 
ten, begun forty years ago, to be: ‘‘ It shall not 
only take underits care children under school age, 
but give them occupation suitable to their nature, to 
strengthen their bodies, to practice their senses, 
and to keep busy the awakening mind; to make 
them, in pleasant manner familiar with nature and 
man, by properly directing their minds to the first 
cause of all life, to harmony with themselves.” 

The fundamental idea of the Kindergarten is the 
training of young children in such a manner as to 
separate the idea of school from everything harsh 
and unpleasant, to develop harmoniously the moral 
and intellectual faculties and physical forces of 
children: 

The dim of the Kindergarten method of training, 
intended for young children up to the age of seven 
years, when school teaching proper should begin, 
is to prepare for all subsequent education. 

The theory of the Kindergarten is that every ex- 
ertion of the faculties, whether of body or mind, 
will be healthful and pleasureable, so long as such 
exertion takes place without compulsion, without 
appeal to selfish motives, with no more than neces- 
sary restraint. 

‘The purpose of the games and occupations of 
the Kindergarten is the harmonious development 
and cultivation of all the intellectual and bodily 
powers of the child. They lead him to become con- 
scious of those powers and to make use of them—to 
exercise the eye in the observation of suitable 
forms, the hand in works which he performs as 
plays, the ear through simple melodies which de- 
light him, the understanding through stories, nar- 
ratives and games which rouse his attention and 
fix in his mind accurate and general concepts. 
Lastly, in his intercourse with his little companions, 
he learns to become happy, sociable and peaceable. 
The Kindergarten, therefore, gathers children to- 
gether in numbers, and proceeds to exercise, on a 
most reasoned out, all limbs and 





it has given them an efficient general preparation 


regular games; to practice all the senses by dray. 
ing, singing and modelling in clay, and many moy 
beautiful ‘ occupations’ which in addition, aroug 
invention—one of the highest faculties. The inte). 
lectual powers, being in a rudimentary condition, 
are less directly called into action ; but the faculties 
of number and form, along with the skill of the 
hand are so developed that the learning of ‘ th 
three R’s’ becomes incredibly easy after they have 
been trained in the proper use of their senses, 
Sedulous attention is paid to the effect of each em 
ployment upon children of different temperaments 
Sanitary conditions are most carefully observed 
and unflagging interest is secured by frequent 
changes of occupation. Above all good feeling js 
exercised, and evil feeling checked by happy, socig 
life, in which the tender plants of the Kindergartey 
see that each one’s happiness depends upon all, and 
that of all on each.—Prof. and Mrs. Kraus’ circula 
for 1881. 
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SEAL SKIN.—OZONE. 


At the regular meeting of the Polytechnic Asso 
ciation of the American Institute, Thomas D. Ste 
son the president, gavean abstract of a prelimina 
report by a special agent of the United States Cen 
sus Bureau, showing that the total seal skins anj 
sea-otter skins taken on our Pacific coast during 
1880 was close to 160,000. Of sea-otter, having a 
average value of fifty dollars per skin, there we 
3,500 captured in Alaska and 75'in California. ( 
the fur seal there were taken in Alaska 147,00 
valued at ten dollars each ; in Washington Territo 
6,000, and in California "2,000, valued at only fiv 
dollars per skin. The total value in first hands 
about one and three-quarter million dollars. Th 
total capital invested, excepting Indian canoes ar 
material, which he made no attempt to value, 
about three-quarters of a million dollars. 

OZONE was described; the manufacture by phe 
phorus was illustrated by a small apparatus set 
work on the table, where it stood the rest of 
evening, giving off a slight but visible cloud 
white vapor, the phosphoric acid which accomp: 
ies the operation. Several pieces of phospho 
are put in a suitable dish, and nearly, but 1 
quite covered with ,water. The operation 
shielded from strong currents of air by a bk 
shaped chimney, sufficient entering through 
open top, and circulating therein, to support 
slow oxidation of the highly inflammable materi 
The method of production by the silent dischs 
of electricity was explained in several forms. 0 
form—Prof. Sieman’s—had two concentric tub 
coated with tin foil, thus presenting a large surfi 
with a uniform air-space between them, and 
nected to opposite poles of a strong Ruhmkorff « 
Coating the tubes with carbon, injthe form ofjco 
makes a still more effective apparatus. 

Ladd’s generator has a number of upright pl 
of glass side by side, all held apart about an eigh 
of an inch; a large area in the center of each 
ered with tin foil and a Ruhmkorff coil connect 
to the extremes. The slow discharge of the c 
across the interval generated ozone in liberal q 
tities. All the apparatus must be shielded i 
active draft of air by an enclosing case or the ¢ 
icate action will be disturbed. Ozone is hea 
than air and inducesa gentle downward c¢ 
through the Ladd generator. 

Ozone could be produced in appreciable qual 
ties by exposing ether and essential oils to lif 
and heat. A hot glass rod thrust into ether w° 
produce ozone. 








THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO 
DUSTRY. 


From Bureau of Education Circular. 

The observed disinclination to manual labor, 
especially to what is called menial service, is lar 
due to causes outside of our schools, to influe 
evident in our American life. 

Much of the idleness which disgraces and deg 
our industrial life is due to inborn laziness. 4 
inclination to work is no new thing under the 
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dence that it is peculiar to the educated and intelli- 
gent. On the contrary, the lower the condition of 
a people the less their inclination to work. In sav- 
age tribes the work is done by those who are com- 
pelled to toil either by hunger or external force. In 
half-civilized nations the work is chiefly done by 
the women, who, in all material reepects, are slaves. 
In all conditions of civilization man does not work 
except from interest or necessity; and so long as 
human nature remains what it is there will always 
be persons who prefer to get a living by their wits 
rather than by hard work. 

Intemperance is a fearful recruiter of the army 
of idlers and tramps, It destroys every year more 
skilled labor than all the technical schools of Eu- 
rope produce. 

These, and other causes which might be named, 
are certainly sufficient to account for the unsatis- 
factory condition of American industry without 
charging it to the schools. Schooling may spoil 
some people, but many more are spoiled for the 
want of it. It is ignorance, not intelligence, that is 
degrading American labor and crippling American 
industry. The public school is the most effective 
agency in the country for the promotion of indus- 
trial progress. 


THE ADIRONDACKS. 


- The general interest shown by the scientific and lite- 
rary, both at home and abroad, in regard to this region , 
is understood, when the singular physical features and 
the ancient geological formation of its mountains are 
considered. These masses of blue-gray hypersthene and 
contorted gneiss are known to belong to the period of 
the Earth’s most ancient history. Science has shown 
that these laurentian crests existed before the first trace 
or sign of even the most feeble form of fossil, petrified 
shell-encased animal. Upon the tops of the higher (in- 
ner) Adirondack peaks are found no drift-rock remnants 
from the great deluge, which has covered the vast areas 
below with polished stone, and clay and silt, swept from 
the icy,fpolar seas. At that ancient period it is evident 
that icebergs, grounding in the shallows of the Adiron- 
dack seas—turned and twisted by the currents—drilled 
the beds of the broad lakes with the coarse flint bould- 
ers of the then sea-bed, cutting and carving beneath the 
iceberg’s heel, deep, rounded cavities into the solid rock. 
Above this chaos of wild, drifting sea, and ice and 
crumbling rock, the high hypersthene crests of the Adi- 
rondack seem to have stood—probably higher than at 
present—before Alps or Appenies had raised their now 
haughty heads, or the Rocky Sierras of the West, or 
Andes or Himalayas had risen in their grandeur. 

Below the Adirondack lowermost-laurentian rock of 
the worlds true geological history, nothing is known. 
Upon this primitive or bed-rock rests, unconformably, 
the first of the Silurian strata. Above this line is life; 
below it is the Azoic void—only rendered deeper and 
more obscure by dubious eozoon and beds of iron and 
graphite.—VERPLANCK COLVIN. 











Many ple have the opinion that a college can 
be, or at Toaut ought to be, Suppentedl from its tui- 
tion fees. Yet no erroris greater. Such fees are 
indeed a natural and proper source of income, and 
are requisite for the self-respect of the student. But 
they cannot cover all the expenses, nor do they in 
known case. Even Harvard, with a fee double 
that of most institutions, spent in a recent year 
twenty thousand dollars more than it received from 
students. Endowments, therefore,are indi le. 
And these need to be increased from time to time. 
That which lives, grows, and growth means 

ment, and 

has received in the 


of wealth. The open the door of a Hberal educe- 
com SD mam rae Crew woul be. bopstensly 
to the advancement, as well as the tix i 


of knowldge. Of course thoy sometimes graduate 


dunces. is dead wood in forest, nor 
does every seed the farmer sows But in 
the main, college-bred men are fitted 
others for the more im t and duties of 
“life. And the present state of this is very 
i the 
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OCTOBER BIRTHDAYS. 


As the days of this month passit will be pleasant to 
find out about the noted persons who were born on the 
different days. A brief account is given of the more 
important ones which can be extended at leisure. 

Ocr. 1st.—Lord Bolingbroke, an orator, statesman and 
philosophical essayist was born on this day, 1678. Also 
Rufus Choate, 1799. 

Oct. 2nd.—Joseph Ritson, was born in England, 1752. 
He published a select collection of English Songs and 
a series of volumes on ancient popular literature and the 
Robin Hood ballads. His works at the time they appeared 
were the best that had appeared in the literary world 
for accuracy and erudition. He is remembered for his 
careful and exact rendering of ancient authors. 

Oct. 38rd.—George Bancroft, author of “ History of the 
United States,” was born in Worcester, Mass., in 1780. 
He has held several public positions of honor and is one 
of the finest linguists in the country. He founded the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis in 1854, while Sec- 
retary of the Navy under President Polk. His history, 
a remarkable work, has been translated into several 
foreign languages. He is now a healthy vigorous man of 
eighty-one. 

Oct. 5th.—Horace Walpole, 1717, London, England. 
He wrote a romance called ‘‘ The Castle of Otranto” and 
two historical volumes. He built a Gothic house in 
Twickenham, which he called Strawberry Hill and 
filled it with curiosities of all kinds. 

Oct. 6th.—Jenny Lind, born in Stockholm, 1821. She 
is celebrated for her wonderful voice which has been 
heard in this country. She is married now to Otto Gold- 
schmidt and has given up the stage. 

Oct. 9th.—Cervantes, a Spanish writer, author of 
“Don Quixote,” born 1547. Also on this day, Harriet 
Hosmer in Mass., in 1831, noted for her sculpture. 

Ocr. 10th.—Benjamin West, 1738, Pennsylvania. He 
began to paint when seven years old and later on settled 
in New York, where he made portraits. Some of his 
historical paintings are still famous. He was made 
president of the Royal Academy, London, in 1792. 
George P. Morris, was born in Philadelphia, in 1802. His 
poems were very popular and’ many are set to music. 
‘* Woodman, Spare that Tree,” was one of them. 

Ocr. 11th.—Hugh Miller, famous for his information 
on and discoveries in geology, born 1802. 

Oct. 14th.-~William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, 
born in London, 1644. 

Oct. 15:a.—Virgil, Roman poet, 70 B.C. His principal 
writings are the ‘‘Georgics,” which tells all that the 
Rozuans knew of agriculture and the “ Aineid” which 
xvelates the adventures of Aineas. They are used in the 
study of Latin, for their correct use of that language. 

Ocr. 19th.—Leigh Hunt, English writer, born in 1784. 
He began to write at twelve years of age, but most of 
his writings are now forgotten. ‘“‘ Abou Ben Adhem,” a 
short poem is one of the best known now. Here it is: 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold ; 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

“ What writest thou ?” The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, “ The names of those who love the Lord,’ 
* And is mine one?” said Abou, “Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still; and said “I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night, 

It came again with a great wakening light. 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 

Oct. 20th.—Sir Christopher Wren, (1632,) a noted 

ish architect. Thomas Hughes, author of Tom 


d, 1823. 

He has interested himself in the working etc., 

is principal of a college for laboring men and women in 
London. 

Oct. 2ist.—Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ape fs Potent, 

in 1772. His best are ‘“‘Christabel” and ‘‘Rhyme 

; Le ~ iner.” Lamertine, poet. born in 


France, 
Ocr. 28rd.—Francis Jeffrey, lawyer, critic and lecturer, 
Oct. 





in Edinburgh, 1773. 
25.—Thomas B. ty powy a England, 1800. Author 
” essa. 

Ocr. poet, bere 1795, in London, 
a “The Eve of St. Agno and 
“Endymion.” latter poem occur ines 80 
often quoted. 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
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UNDER THE OCEAN. 


**How does it seem,” said a reporter to a diver of 


twenty-three years experience, ‘‘to go down into the 


water, fathom after fathom ?” 

“Well” was the reply, ‘the first time a man goes 
down, he is apt to be considerably scared on account of 
the pressure. If aman is lowered too fast it will kill 
him. Divers are seldom or never killed by drowning, 
but by an unequal pressure. A diver could cut a hole 
in the lower portion of his suit without fear of being 
drowned, as long as he stood erect; for as long as air 
was supplied by the air pump, the water could not reach 
his mouth. Indeep water the pressure is very great, 
and usually a diver can descend as deep as he can stand 
the pressure. Divers seldom descend over one hundred 
and seventy feet, and rarely as deep as that. Under the 
water the ears feel stopped up, but sometimes we can 
make ourselves understood by putting two helmets to- 
gether and shouting, but then it doesn’t sound louder 
than an ordinary whisper. A man who went down for 
the first time would be likely to signal to come up after 
feeling the pressure in the ears, which is very unpleas- 
ant until you are used to it.” 

‘* How about the fish ; do they never molest you?” 
“Very seldom. You see, we make it a rule not to 
disturb them. We know that they are in their element 
and we are notin ours. As for sharks, we don’t care 
for them, They are cowardly and easily frightened off. 
We are much more afraid of the baricoats, a surface fish 
with teeth three inches long. Talk about fish—why, 
one can’t have any conception of them until he has been 
under the water and see them of all sizes and colors of 
the rainbow. The noise by a school of fish sounds un- 
der water like the rumbling of thunder. 

‘One of the greatest curiosities in this line was the 
Jew-fish I encountered when diving on the coast of 
Venezuela. The fish are from six to fifteen feet in 
length, and have a large mouth with small teeth. The 
Jew-fish have a great deal of curiosity, and used to eye 
us while we were at work. We were a little afraid of 
them at first, but found that they would not harm us. 
I suppose you have heard of the electric eel, which has 
the power to give a shock equal to any battery. When 
we were diving at the West Indies, one of our divers 
received a severe shock from an electric eel, and fora 
time he seemed paralyzed. Mules and other animals, 
when fording streams in that country, often receive a 
shock. 

‘“*Ts it dark under water?” 

‘‘ That depends upon how clear the water is. I have 
been down twenty fathoms, where I could see to read 
the finest print, and I have been down ten feet where 
you could not see your hand before you. It is not very 
pleasant exploring a wreck, especially where there are 
dead bodies, when you are in utter darkness. I remem- 
ber working on the ship John Trux, which was sunk at 
Philadelphia. The water of the Delaware river is so 
thick and muddy that you can’t see anything five feet 
below the surface, and as the steward and stevedore 
were both drowned, I knew I should not have a very 
pleasant job in recovering their bodies. Well, I went 
down, groped around in the darkness, found the sky- 
light, and, after I got into the cabin, the first thing that 
my hands touched was the body of the steward.” 

‘‘Isn’t it a horrible sight among the dead bodies in a 
vessel’s wreck ?” 

‘* Well, yes; we get used to these sights, and, while I 
can’t say we don’t mind them, I can say they don’t deter 
us from going down. Iam one of those that believe 
that drowning is an easy death, comparatively, because 
I have noticed that the face of a drowned person looks 
as if he had gone to sleep, and seldom denotes pain. Be- 
fore we see a body or an object under the water, we 
always see the shadow first.” 

‘* How about the bottom of the ocean ?” 

“In many places it is beautiful, especially where the 
coral reefs are. Coral looks like a forest of trees that 
has been cut down. I have seen coral as large as the 
stump of any tree you ever saw, with enormous limbs 
running downward, the trunk and branches being of 
the white coral. I have encountered a coral reef 
after descending three fathoms, and a bottom of pure 
white sand after descending two fathoms more.— 
Scholar’s Companion. 

lS SS 

THE aim of education is rather to show how to 
think than to load the memory with thoughts of 
others.— BEATTIE. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In INDIGESTION AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 
I have used the Acid Phosphate in my own family in 
case of indigestion and generai debility, with entirely 
resulte, 8. H, MOORE, M.D. 
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Tudianapolis, Ind, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Publishers will favor themselves and us by al- 
ways giving prices of books. 

Hanv-Booxk To HovuGutTon’s ConsPEc- 
Tus, by Prof. John Dunlap. New York: 
Arthur V. Wiltsie, No. 5 Dey street. 

The Conspectus is a brief but thor- 
ough history of the issues of the Amer- 
ican Colonies which culminated in the 
war of the revolution. Following this 
isa history of the Revolution, the dec- 
laration of principles of independence, 
the origin and progress of political 
parties, a description of the depart- 
ments of the general government and 
of the Presidential Administrations 
from the beginning of Washington to 
the close of the Admunistration of R. 
B. Hayes. It is, in fine, a complete 
history of the Federal Government. It 
is a work that ought to be in the hands 
of every American citizen, and it 
should be used as a text-book in evé@fy 
schoolin the United States. 

The Hand-Book is designed to ac- 
company the Conspectus, especially in 
the school-rooms. It provides the 
scholar with a systematic order of 
study by means of a series of questions 
directing his attention to detailed facts, 
and enabling him to master the Con- 
spectus with greater ease and facility. 
It will enable the teacher to economize 
both time and labor. 

The Hand-Book is divided into sec- 
tions. Each section covers one Ad- 
ministration, and is divided into les- 
sons, the brevity of which, we think, 
will secure thoroughness and prevent 
satiety. 

Brief biographical sketches of per- 
sons who have acted a prominent part 
in the political history of the country 
are interspersed. 

It contains all the platforms of the 
political parties from the first one 
adopted in 1800 to the last one in 1880. 
It also contains much other informa- 
tion of great value to every American, 
and especially to teachers. 

We heartily commend both the Con- 
spectus and Hand-Book to the atten- 
tion of teachers, school committees, 
and boards of edycation. 





GREENLEAF’S NEW INDUCTIVE ARITH- 
METICS. Boston: R. 8. Davis & Co. 
New York: Orlando Leach. 

First Lessons in Numbers, 108 pp. 

Brief Course in Arithmetic, 186 pp. 

Complete Arithmetic, 346 pp. 

Oral and written exercises are com- 
bined in this series throughout. The 
first appearance of the books is attract- 
ive, the book-maker having exerted 
himself to the utmost to cast the page 
ina form that pleases the eye and is 
most agreeable to the mind. The illus- 
trations are both well conceived and 
executed, and in the typography there 
is nothing more to be desired for beau- 
ty. So much for dress and appearance. 

In the First Lessons Addition and 
Subtraction are taught together, being 
converse operations, as are Multiplica- 
tion and Division. The tables are pre- 
sented not as tables, but in a few easy 
and familiar object lessons. 

The Brief Course comprehends the 
essentials of the science, adapted to the 
wants of such pupils as have not time 
for a full course and an extended dis- 
cussion of the subject. lor those who 
must leave school at an early age for 
factory or farm this is a valuable book. 

The Complete Arithmetic . 'pre- 


sents several striking features which 
commend it to the notice and use of 
teachers; it has a value on, what 
it omits, as well as in what it contains; 
it is a rich treasury of practical exam- 
ples; itis not cumbered with special 
rules and obsolete topics and methods; 
it does not attempt todo the work of 
either pupil or teacher, but it furnish- 
es the material and points the way. 
The work seems to be practical in the 
best sense of that much-abused word, 
in not undertaking too much, and in 
doing what it does well. 

The topics are presented in an or- 
derly manner, clearly and concisely, 
the author evidently thinking plenty 
of good examples of more value than 
profuse explanations and demonstra- 
tions. 

In the Appendix there is much use- 
ful matter for reference in the way of 
Business Forms, and ‘‘ Estimates,” of 
value in every day life. One novel 
feature is the College Entrance Exam- 
ination papers in Arithmetic, selected 
from several of the leading institu- 
tions. 

‘*What is the use of a new arithmetic 
and what can there be new about this 
subject,” are* questions often heard. 
Let any doubting Thomas of middle 
age bring down from the garret the 
old book over which he shed some nat- 
ural tears in early youth, and compare 
it with the one we have in hand, and 
he will see at a glance the progress 
that has been made, not alone in the 
book-maker’s art, but in the beauty 
and simplicity of presentation and il- 
lustration of the subject. He will look 
in vain for many things that puzzled 
his youthful brain. And he will find 
progress the rule of the school-room, 
as well as of manufacturers and the 
arts. 

From the examination we have been 
able to give these books, it is apparent 
that Greenleaf’s Series is in no danger 
of dying out; that those having it in 
charge fully comprehend the wants of 
the times, and meets them with an 
aptness and readiness really commen- 
dable. 

A LaTIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND 
CoLLeGEs, by Albert Harkness, LL.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This revised edition of a most popu- 
lar text-book has many most important | 
features. The researches of students 
have opened a vast field of knowledge, 
unknown a quarter of a century ago. 
The first Harkness Latin Grammar 
was issued in 1864. It was then a most 
valuable work, but it has been enriched 
by the results of linguistic study rela- 
tive to the forms and inflections of the 
language. The plan of presenting a 
grammar has been strictly adhered to. 
It is a clearly stated, concise and con- 
venient volume. We find that the large 
type contains the leading facts and 
laws of the language. The rules are il- 
lustrated by carefully-selected exam- 
ples. The work appears to be all that a 
student can desire. All intricacies are 
illustrated and special attention has 
been given to abstruse subjects. The 
results of research are given in the foot- 
notes. 

All of the points which a teacher 
might desire to find in a grammar are 
here; the explanations are exact and 
yet sufficiently extensive for our high- 
schools and colleges. There has evi- 
dently been a world of conscientious, 





enlarged and revised, cannot probably 
be excelled as a manual to be consult- 
ed by the teacher and pupil. 


ScHooL Ciassics, with Explanatory 
Notes. New York: Clark and May- 
nard. 

These are neat little ten-cent books, 
with the handsome paper and print, 
and pretty paper covers. The list com- 
prises Shakespeare’s Merchant of Ven- 
ice, Seott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel 
and Marmion; Byron’s Prisoner of 
Chillon and Prophecy of Dante, Gold- 
smith’s Traveler and Deserted Village, 
Macaulay’s Essay on Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress and Armada and other poems, 
Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, Milton’s 
L’Allegro and I] Penseroso, Moore’s 
Fire Worshipers, Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner, Crabbe’s Village, Burn’s Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night, Hogg’s Queen’s 
Wake and Bacon’s Essays. There are 
32 pages in each little pamphlet, and 
two pages are given to suggestive and 
skilfull questions, and half the remain- 
ing space to a brief sketch of the 
author and admirable explanatory 
foot-notes. The poets are presented in 
amost inviting dress, and the explan- 
atory notes were written by one who 
knows just what assistance was 
needed. Every historical, mytholog- 
ical or sejentific allusion is fully ex- 
plained, as well as the difficult words. 
Of the same series, but a book of 100 
peges, with flexible cloth covers, is the 
first book of Paradise Lost, edited by 
E. F. Willoughby, M. D. This is some- 
thing of a higher grade. We havenot 
only a biographical sketch of the poet, 
but an essay on his genius, and an epi- 
tome of the views of the best known 
critics. All these and the very full 
critical and explanatory notes are 
written with discrimination. The 
whole series, and each volume thereof, 
we most heartily recommend to all 
grammar and high schools. 


THE Fate oF MapameE La Tour. A 
Story of Great Salt Lake, by Mrs. A. 
G. Paddock. 16 mo, cloth. Price $1. 
New York: Fords, Howards & Hul- 
burt. 

This ‘‘Story of Great Salt Lake” is, 
of course, neither more nor less than a 
tale of life among the Mormons; but 
its pictures are so clear and graphic, its 
characters so distinctly individualized, 
its plot so absorbing in its develop- 
ment from point to point, and its inci- 
dents so powerful and moving, that 
not even those least inclined to consid- 
er subjects of political or national in- 
terest can resist the stirring of a new 
and profound interest. Mrs. Paddock’s 
book is a valuable contribution to the 
spirit of our modern American history, 
and its conclusions and suggestions 
(sustained as these are by an array of 
solid facts in the Appendiz) are, not 
not only literature, but statesmanship 
of a high order. 

For nearly half a century the Mor- 
mon leaders have been sowing their 
hellish seed. The Utah Legislature 
consists of thirty-nine high priests, 
thirty-six of whom are living in polyg- 
amy. The Gentiles constitute but a 
little more than one-tenth the popula- 
tion, which includes one hundred and 
thirty thousand Mormons. For eight 
years Utah has been represented in 





Congress by a polygamist who is an 
unnaturalized foreygner. 
There is a growing sense among our 


pains-taking labor. The volume,as now pupae methods by which the 





Saints have so strongly entrenched 
themselves present a subject worthy 
of serious study and earnest action. 
President Garfield, in his inaugural 
speech, indicated this same feeling, 
and his utterances on that point met 
with hearty responses from the entire 
country. What, then, is this system ? 
How was it planted, watered, confirm- 
ed in its growth? What has it done 
during the past twenty-five years of 
its existence? What is it doing now ? 

The answers to these questions may 
be found in ‘‘The Fate of Madame 
La Tour,” a narrative commencing 
with the first scouting party, under 
Brigham Young, that started out from 
the Missouri River, and by the guid- 
ance of an old plainsman and trapper 
found the lovely valley which the as- 
tute Brigham had “‘seen in a vision” 
and described to his followers. Ma- 
dame La Tour is the widow of an elder- 
ly French Canadian who had been de- 
luded into joining the Latter Day 
Saints when they were banded under 
Joseph Smith, at Nauvoo, in Illinois. 
The children have grown up in their 
father’s faith, and the mother, though 
loathing. the Saints and their princi- 
ples, accompanies them in the pilgrim- 
age to Utah for her children’s sake. 

MAGAZINES. 

Of Harper’s for October what more 
can we say in its praise than that Wil- 
liam Hamilton Gibson honors it with 
a paper, himself the illustrator. This 
may sound like insidious flattery to 
those who have not seen this gentle- 
man’s handiwork in former numbers, 
but it will be conceded by every ad- 
mirer of genuine art and unostentious 
descriptions of country life, that a 
‘“‘A Berkshire Road” deserves every- 
thing good that can be said of it. Ed- 
ward Strahan contributes a paper on 
our American artist, F. A. Bridgman 
and the balance of illustrations amount 
to sixty-two. 

PAMPHLETS 

PROCEEDINGS of the Ninth National 
Temperance Convention held at Sara- 
toga Springs, June 21, 22, 1881. This 
contains the addresses delivered and 
discussions, taken from the notes of a 
short-hand reporter; together with the 
essays delivered, resolutions adopted, 
and full list of delegates attending, 
with post-office addresses. The essays, 
prepared in advance and published in 
full, are as follows: 

‘** Constitutional Prohibition,” by 
Mrs. J. E. Foster, of Iowa; ‘‘ The 
Medical Use of Alcohol.” by Dr. N. 8. 
Davis, of Chicago; ‘‘Is the Law of 
God Prohibitory,” by Rev. Dr. A. J. 
Gordon of Boston; ‘‘ Woman’s Tem- 
perance Work,” by Miss M. E. Wins- 
low, of New York; ‘‘ How Shall We 
Use The Ballot,” by Rev. D. C. Bab- 
cock of Pennsylvania; ‘‘ The Liquor 
Business a hindrance to the Kingdom 
of Christ at Home and Abroad,” by 
Rev. Dr. J. B. Dunn, of Pennsylvania: 
‘* Temperance Evangelistic Work,” by 
Mrs. 8. M. I. Henry, of Illinois; ‘‘ The 
Duty of the Church to Contribute to 
the Temperance Cause,” by Rev. Dr. 
J. M. P. Otts, of Pennsylvania; ‘‘ The 
Pen and the Press,” by Rev. Alfred 
Taylor of New York; *‘ Temperance 
Text-Books in Schools,” by Mrs. M. H. 
Hunt, of Massachusetts; ‘‘ The Beer 
Question,” by A. M, Powell, Esq., of 
New York; ‘“ Children to the Front,” 
by Rev. w. M. Thayer, of Massachu- 
setts; ‘ The Relation of meamemenal 
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“Institutions to the Temperance Work;” 
_by Rev. G. K. Morris, of New Jersey; 
*‘Is Alcoholic Wine Necessary for the 
Observance of the Lord's Supper,” by 
Rév. Dr. A. B. Rich, of Massachusetts; 
“The Liquor System and the Reven- 


ue,” by Rev. G. H. Vibbert, of Massa-; 


chusetts ; 

The addresses are by Mr. John B. 
Gough, Mrs. J. E. Foster, Rev. Dr. J. 
O. Peck, Miss F. E. Willard, Hon. 
James Black, Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, 
Rev. Dr. H. Eaton, ‘‘ Mother ” Stew- 
art, Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, Mis. Ex- 
Gov. Wallace, Joshua L. Baily, Mrs. 
E. J. Thompson, Rev. Albert G. Law 
son, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Rev. J. H. 
Vibbert, R. R. Booth, Mrs. Mary C. 
Johnson, Hon. 8. L. . ‘~y, Miss Julia 
Colman, Prof. G. E. Foster, Mrs. L. 
H. Washington, Rev. Dr. Nevin, F. 
R. Brunot, Esq., Rev. C. W. Wood, A. 
A. Hopkins, Esq., etc., etc. 

FReBEL Institute and Kindergarten 
Washington, D. C. The circular of 
this Institute managed by Miss Susie 
Pollock and Miss Catharine Noerr con- 
tains many interesting facts rela- 
tive to its progress. Also a paogramme 
of duties. There is also a statement of 
the work planned out by Mrs. Pollock 
in the Normal Kindergarten Institute. 

CaTALOGvE of Freedmen’s Normal In- 
stitute, Maryville, Tenn. From this 
we see there is a Principal and 17 as- 
sistants. There isa building of brick 
120 by 56, three stories high and well 
furnished. A student can rent a room 
for 60 centsa week which is partly 
furnished ; the tuition is $6.00 per year. 
It is doing a noble work. 

LEBANON Public School Library Re- 
port. The Report of the committee 
and catalogue of books has many val- 
uable suggestions. Were all schools 
to act as wisely, it would advance the 
welfare of the school. We have been 
much interested in the reading of the 
plans employed to raise money and to 
note the general good selections made. 

NOTES. 

Messrs. A. 8S. Barnes &, Co. of New 
York, have in preparation a book on 
the opium habit, by Dr. Hubbard; a 
manual of physiological experimenta- 
tion, by Prof. Wilder, of Cornell, who 
takes the cat as a basis. They will 
soon re-write McNally’s series of geo- 
graphies, and Peck’s ‘‘ Ganot’s Popular 
Physics.” They have just issued 
“Worship in Song,” by Jos, P. Hol- 
brook. 

Ciark, & Maynarp will issue in No-|| 
vember ‘‘The Shakespeare Reader,” 
which will comprise extracts from!» 
Shakespeare’s plays, with introductory 

phs and notes, by C. H. Wykes. 
Early in January next they expect to 
issue a new manual of general history, 
with particular attention to ancient 
and modern civilization, by John J. 
Anderson; a text-book on English lite- 
rature, by Brainerd Kellogg; and a se- 


ries of Shakespeare’s select plays for l& Catarrh 


schools, with notes. 


I. K. Funk & Co. will soon issue a 
“* Cyclopzedia of Practical Quotations.” 
The volume has been compiled by J. 
K, Hoyt and Anna L, Ward, and will 
contain an exhaustive list—as far as it 
is possible to make it so—of all known 
household words and expressions. The 
accuracy of the quotations has been 
verified, _ as far'as possible the au- 

—_- uotation has been 
es q 


the place where it is to 
be found indicated. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Batodiive cos 
for all those “ainful Complatuts and W: 
socommon to our best female population. 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcer 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the 


(Concentrated and Artificially Digested.) 
4 SURE NATURAL BEMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 






Circulars free on 
application. 








PREPARED at.B FROM 


peed £7 / 
Wheat, Beef, Milk a CAVES 


Dr, Blanchard’s at, and Be ad ALL DRUGGISTS, 
“Address THE BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Union Sovare, N. Y. 
Dr. Blanchard consulted free, if postage is prepaid. 
The Tonic Extract of Wheat improves weak digestion, cures sleeplessness, nervousness, 
constipation, lors of appetite and power. Especially adapted to repair brain waste trom study, care or grief. 
Prevents and cures consumption, Bright's disease, diabetes, uterine weaknesses, rheumatism, neuralgia and 
» ely jal diseases. Strergthens to overcome evil habits. Adapted for table use. $1 each, or six bottles 
for Sample Bottle 50c. 
The Fibrin and Wheat restores the confirmed dyspeptic stomach and cures all forms of 
‘long standing nervous debility. Vitalizes weakly children and energizes old age. Sure preventive and cure 














& bottles for $7.50. Sample pottle Tc . 


‘for @tptheria, infantile diarrbea and cholera iniantum. $2 each, or six bottles ior $10. Sample bottle $1. 
The Beef and Milkis for a very weak condition, and never fails to assimilate, however weak 

end irritable the stomach. Invaluable for nursing mothers. $2 cach, or six bottles tor $1. Sample bottle $1 
The Life Food is to be taken between meals to relieve sense of “ goneness."’ Never failing rem- 

edy forthe alcohol, opium and tobacco habit, and for ineanity and cancer in their early stages. §1.50 each or 





Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 








cerous h th hecked very speedily by its use. 
It faintness, flatul » destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves ale of the st 





It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 
For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 


Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either, Mrs Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pampb- 
let, Address as above. we. Mention thie Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E, PINKHAW’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure sti 
and torpidity of the liver. 2% cents per t box. 

a@ Sold by all Drugzgists. -@ 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY, 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL IeeessUTE AN “ 
National Kindergarten, Washington 

sixth year of the Kindergarten Norm I Class for the 

training of teachers begins Oct. i h. ositions secured 





who are qualified.) eachers receive four 

eee per week on the usr and hil of the twen- 

y gifts and occupations of Fre’ ergarten sys- 
woes on the 


ot story-telling pa the educational 
value of play, together with object iessons and daily 
practice in the kindergarten. Mothers rece.ve lectures 
oo “The Kindergarten in the Nursery,” Wednesda 
afternoons. Terms: ful! course of e1 e0 
Wednesday a:ternoon lectures (twenty) to mothers. [ 
Hisieducation, are: love o1 children, guod common Eng 
ih education, refined ag desire to Et Amy e, and 
ast th. Mrs. Louise Poliock, street. 
W., - Nise Susie Pollock, 1127 Ty street 
N-W., Prinei pals. 





psaiss BUSINESS COLLEGE, @ Bowery, ou 
College. 1813 “Station (Be ees es) eam in bP 
oilege, roadway, +, open 

Young Mea, ~ and Boys taugh kkeep 
Trudimental and ce aD 
ail English Branches ; Wri 

Arithmetic and Wri 
oackward persons rapi 


own 


lessons monthly, 
$10, auarveniy. Shorthand $10, 
advancedin private rooms. 


PiSuiding,! BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 

Building, & - | Broadway. New York. This is a pro- 

for business training, and is under the 

onal al gapervision ot — founder and a Mr, 

ge kard who for 20 years associated 

with Bryant, sud Stratton, ‘ia ig the author of the Book 
beeping series which bears their name. The Coll 

nd and hae made steady progress 
anys ss of wehoole favor, and now stands at the head of 
The } 


is O assed; the 

ooms epacions 2né elegant; tbe course of study most 
tho. reduce cent. The rates of tuition Baye re 
gouty ~ eo N ne pupils can enter at any time 
Tuition perterm of 1l weeks 1 or send tor 


$5.00. 
circular con Pontelning jail particulars. 8, 8. PACKARD 


7 2c C TAR 


HOME TREATMENT. ue Awe 2 ros 
CONSULTATION. The 
on the system can oe oa ie Childs 
Catarrh Treatment is the only known means 
ve, permanent cure. Send for dis- 
terms, etc. Address 


ee. T. PF. CHILDS, Troy, O, 























THe Russians have discovered the 
ruins of a large town in the steppes 
near the Atrek. Several minarets in 
the Arab style are still in a good state 
of preservation. .The vicinity . of this 
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Teachers ‘z 
made that the Cl 
the throat of the person using the board. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Norma! Bchool, Mansfield, Pa. 

“We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEST we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS. w 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
«I find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 


From Hon, G. 8S. Albee, 
President State Normal Schoo), Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
given us satisfaction in the test. You 
shall have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.’ 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperin tendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 


ou want a durable, healthy eraser get the 
Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


READ WHAT 18 SAID OF 





‘*The sample Erasers you sent me were 


‘PRICE 
All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 
Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 
WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Climax. Itisso 





IT. 
duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best 1 have 
seen. 
From Prof. A. N. Raub. 

Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 

** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 

From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 

‘The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 


From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 
*‘ITam highly pleased with your Era- 


sers.” 
From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
State Supt. Public Education, New Orleans, La. 
**T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 


LIsT. 
$1.50 





THE 


SPELLING GAME, 


W ord Neiceaka t. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and 
exciting game ever published ; at the same time serves 
as a Valuable epvcaTor of both old and young, uniting 
the best elements of social home enjoyment. The game 
may be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, 
Authors or Bible names. The game may be played by 
any number of persons. Price 2% cents. Postage pre- 
paid. — 


The Iilustrated Dictionary. 
Very handsomely bound in Cloth. Con- 
taining 674 pages. Nearly 30,000 words. 


This book is a complete epitome of valuable explana- 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 
nunciation of each word. To introduce them, we will 
send one Dictionary. Price 50 cents. Postage pre- 





place is said by the Turkomen to have | paid 
been very fertile in former times, and 
there exist traces of an extensive sys 


Aditess PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO., 
BROOKLYN, E. D., NEW YORK. 
Nors.—We will send one Spel! game and one Dic 





‘ tem of irrigation. 


tionary on receipt of & cts. 1 and3 ct. stamps taken. 


THE 


Teachers’ Provident Association 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Officers. 
JOHN Y. CULYER, Pres. E. O. HOVEY, Vice Pres. 
| 8. M. PERKLNS, Treas. W. D. MYERS, Secy 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 
So simple a child may anderstand its operations. Each 
| member has a vove. Not organized to make money, but 
| to protect and elevate the p:ofession. Femaices admit- 
| tea to the $50) class without a medica! examination, 
| which is expected under all other circumstances. The 
aid afforded by this Association may be used to liqui 
date debts, meet funeral expenses, benefit wife, children 
and parents, and even to seeure loans, The payment o 
| one aseesament of sixty cents may secure $50 for de- 
| pendents, Teachers are rendered more contented and 
efficient by belonging to such a society. It from no 
other motives a i should join to benefit teachers not so 
favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New 
y ork teachers insure on this ground alore. 


Become members now, to be secared against the 
perils of trave) during vacation. 


Ifyou have a Jamily do not neglect your duty one 
bour. Send for application blank and circular to 


W. D. MYERS, Secretary, 





21 Park Place, Nep York. 
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Tue discovery of a boiling lake in 
the island of Dominica has excited 
much scientific interest, and investi- 
gations of the phenomenon are to be 
made by geologists. It appears that a 
company exploring the steep and forest 
covered mountains behind the town of 
Rosseau came upon the boiling lake, 
about 2,500 feet above the sea-level and 
two miles in circumference. On the 
wind clearing away, for a moment, the 
clouds of sulphurous steam with which 
the lake was covered,a mound of water 
was seen ten feet higher than the gen- 
eral level of the surface, caused by 
ebullition. The margin of the lake 
consists of beds of sulphur, and its 
overflow found exit by a_waterfall of 


great height. 





eo 


CassELL PETTER, GALPIN & Co. have 
a long list of attractive books: Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost,” profusely illus- 
trated by Dore; ‘‘ A Course of Lessons 
in Landscape Painting in Oil, by A. F. 
Grace, a Royal Academician, with re- 
productions in color from Turner, 
Constable and others; ‘‘ Flowef Paint- 
ing in Water-Colors,” with twenty fac- 
simile reproductions, by F. E. Hulme; 
and ‘Figure Painting in Water-Col- 
ors,” with sixteen beautifully-colored 
plates, by Blanche MacArthur and Jen- 
nie Moore, both English artists and 
‘‘medalists” of theacademy ; ‘‘Ostrich 
Farming in South Africa;” and ‘‘ The 
Little Folk’s Illuminating Book,” a 
new accession to the popular “‘ paint- 
ing-books,” of which over 15,000 were 
sold last season. 

———_-_- +> +__—_ 

A youNG man named George Boner, 
while plowing corn near Newark, Ohio, 
was struck by lightning and instantly 
killed. A bluish black discoloration of 
the body extended from the neck to 
the hips. On his breast was found en- 
graven the likeness of a large tree 
which stood within a short distance. 
the branches of which projected natu- 
rally to each shoulder, forming a rep- 
resentation—at least so it was said—so 
perfect as to render the leaves plainly 
visible. 


2+ 
oo 





J. T. TrowspripGe has gathered a 
volume of his poems, written since the 


‘“‘Emigrant’s Story” appeared, several) |p ™ 


years agq, and they will be published 
under the title of ‘‘A Home Idyl, and 
other poems.” 


—_—7o > - 


THE REASON WHY. 


The tonic effect of Kidney-Wort is 
produced by its cleansing and purify- 
ing action on the blood. Where there 
is a gravelly deposit in the urine, or 
milky, ropy urine from disordered kid- 
neys, it cures without fail. Constipa- 
tion and piles readily yield to its ca- 
thartic and healing power. Put up in 
dry vegetable form or liquid (very con- 
centrated), either act prompt and sure. 
—Troy Budget. 





Horace E. ScuppDER has gathered in 
‘The Children’s Book ” a large propor- 
tion of the standard stories, fables, and 
ballads which all children enjoy and 
never tire of. 


TRUTH AND HONOR. 


Query :—What is the best family 
medicine in the world to regulate the 
bowels, purify the blood, remove cos- 
tiveness and iliousness, ‘aid digestion 

and tone up the whole system ? Truth 
and honor compels us to answer, Hop 
Bitters; being pure, perfect and harm- 
less. Bee 
Blade 





another column.—Toledo ie 


VOCAL wncalid des 


SINGING. 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 














READING. 


a P 
one 28 deall © F | Ss ane. | 
AND AUTHOR of 
“Clarke's Practical Vocal Dri,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
“The Haman Voice in Song,” onfiiaa 
“The Speaking Voice,” The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 
ee —— e” Full Coursein Private, : 
“Clarke's Normal Method of Vocal] . "“™ustof SPomons + dosent 
Training,” “ “ 6b * cate. Se’ * 
FOR SINGING, PUBLIC sPEAKING, Reaprxe | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
vieia 0s te: llama Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 


ELOCUTION: 


STAMMERING. 
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RAILWAY 


Is the OLDEST! Beet CONSTRDCTED ! 
EQUIPPED! ana hence th 


LEADING RAILWAY |e 


—OF THE— 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 
It is the short and best be pecwems oe and all 
Northern Ill nots, I iowa, 3 gn Arts wren Deak, 
a t 


Ostorade, td Ty feve 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 


Poines Tathe race nes, eas 


oug raw tte, Fone festa bc pate 
et vee . so, eeagteEa an tenth 
akota, Wisco: sy and 


At Tceat at ee geome tJ the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P rt from, arrive at and 
use the same joint Wuioe 
sivor ine igen tral, 

ore, 

and Pennsylvania, and ‘Chi 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes 

Close connections made at Junction Points. 


It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 


BETWEEN 


Chicago and Council Bluffs. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night wo eh 


an een Ticket nts ~— you Tickets vi: 
amine your Tickets, a: iosune. to buy og — 
bo en reel over the Chicago & N Western Rail- 


wa 
the Best Trave' Accommodati: 
wie wa Go Dee ae AND WILL TAKE 


OM neket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 
Marvin | Hughitt, 2d V. P. & Gen'l Mang’r Chigago, 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. Ig STEWART, 


234 STREET AND 9% AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES, 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 


BIG OFFER. dscitestituses ore 
jograph Albums, 











; |ing. Reverse: The Golden Rule— 
see to 


Chicago & North-Western |: 


American School Mottoes. 


Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and over 
pw AL, Sub-Mottoes. ot Rare cards, size 8xlé inches, 
printed on both sid: The best railroad board. Coiors 
Balmon and green. "Can be easily sand nerenn the cehoel 





“L the Fear ot the Lord isthe beginning of " 
ee Despise Mean zoos Saree Good Manners. 
2 All “Minspent Time will one Day be Ke 

Steps to Honor—Obed 


e 
and Noth Dut the Truth. 

room Up-stairs dotting ut 
Jealousy. 6. Tnou 
Avoid them. Be 
would have 


. There is no such word as Fail. 
there is a win there is a ve. : 





ate with Bed The Lord's Pra er. 
‘io that whch you bine in et ‘ 

Mott — wpebtnes 
They re render tne pridote room same Stimulate 


- cron study and exert an excellent moral 
ry post-paid for $1.10, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


21 Park Place. N. Y, 
THIRD EDITION. 








School @anagement 


By Amos M. Kellogg, A. M. 
EprTorR OF THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
75 cts. post-paid. 

—o—_- — 


This work takes up the most difficult of all 
— ee ad the of a school, 

id is filled wi and practionl Mohs om 
the subject. Tt & invaluasio © the teacher who 
desires to pesevanis amen. Tt hee recst 
a book that pow by ~~ itis | a 
a the can p! use, an 
has no untried theories to set forth to 
bewiider the 


inal manner in which it is treat d, that I cannot 
help you personally tulate 
you in giving @ book that he can use.’ 


21 Park Place, N. Y. 


Evaporated Fresh Cod Fish. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
Ask you grocer for a 10 cent package. It will 





Picking, or steeping over night required; can be 
prepared in ten minutes. The invention of Cuas. 
ALpEN, the inventor of Condensed Milk and 
Evaporated Fruits. Sold the world over. 


. HeapqQuartenrs: 60 Park Piace., N. Y. 
Pe ee rn tae raalorees, Recitations, ‘Catalogues 





: | geom 
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Books for Teachers 


—o— 

Every teacher should own a number of standard 
professional books. He needs them as much as 
the physician and lawyer need professional works, 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 


specially to aid them in their work! 
of educational heathenism. 
We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 
—o — 


It is a state 


Kote s School M t. 
lume by the editor of the ScHooL Jovur- 
sane contains ine on this i r 
subject. Any a 
ana De helped to in goveraius. hee 
an su , 
in’ Thomas Hunter. President 
ofthe New York N. College. He strongly 
com: it. AlsoProf. William F. Supt. 
of the Mh ic Schools, = many other 
cen’ i 


De Graff’s School-Room Guide. 
Prof. DeGraff is probably better known as a 
conductor of Institutes than any otherman. He 


has given a great im to cinontional prog Tess, 
b ie ee - 7, 
ven by him ew York, Penn., New Jer- 
sey, an bite Institutes, and y in- 
ded to in the practical work of 
pa the school-room. In each subject the author has 
Ist, ‘An Introduction. 
. Directions, or nd Gone Sm be rN 
Sol Coulioanet ioe teased aiaeion 
ig scant 
ite, or the ends to be attained in teach- 


ms A brings may = most 
—— methods of ss — 
The efor fnstri ev oy 


branch of study and vated a ‘duty in the public 
school Among Ro Reading, a, 
penmanshi wing ry, 
5 i hotter We arithmetic 
geograp climate, natu 
‘disciplinary movements, organization, 


t. 
457 p handsomely Mer = in cloth. Price, 

50 This is one of the most attractive 
and helpful books on our list, and we have sold a 
large number. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
oe C= teachers. It 


less volume. No man in this country 


pag, ow Be Principles and Practice of 


The author was a oak of Mr. 
President of State Teache 
ciation in 1 


wor! The volume is a capital one, and 
will be of real ice. It covers a dif- 
ferent field from an 


servi 
other. It will be a great aid 
to any teacher. ice, $1.50, postpaid. 


Brooks’ Normal Methods. 


This volume prepared by Edward Brooks, Prin- 

oe of the Millersville Normal School, Pa., is an- 

rvolume of t merit. It is sufficient to 
say that Mr 


Craig's Question Book. 

; ex useful for who wish to 
review Netgear i + wish to select ques- 
tions for their classes. It has 3,000 p practical —_ 
tions on =e , arithmetic, etc., etc. 


Seaton of questions is 
= of Cl ey on seed — 


3 ai 
damen- 
anatomy, 
Seg te publish’ 
ition. Price, postpaid. 


The Normal Question Book. 


like the | Ry for a re 
examination. It also contains 
uoted from stand- 





Co te Sonees. Oulttoation of the More 
ory. On the Use of Words. On Discipline. 





Stee by Harry Hisvks Bazcan, 8 Beekman 





cen' 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 58 Barclay St., N. F 
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A raut of rain of one inch in depth 
is down one hundred tons of water 
» anacre of ground. One hundred 
eee, for the utmost 
nirements of two persons for a year. 
ie proportion of popuation to area 
the whole Kingdom of Great Brit- 
in gives two a half acres to each per- 
on; 80 that the fall of a fifth of an inch 
of rain, if it were all utilized for the 
rpose, would be sufficient for the sup- 
sly of the people on an allowance equal 
9 that of the best watered towns. The 
mean average rainfall of the kingdom 
is not ne umgey known, as numerous 
districts are as yet without recorded 
vations. As far as is yet ascer- 
sand it may be roughly stated at/| tt 
about thirty-six inches per annum, or 
180 times the quantity of water requir- 
edf or human consumption. 


os 










Dopp, Mzap & Co. will issue early 
n the season “‘A Short History of 
"intended as an introductory text- 

book to the study of the subject, and 

already assigned for that purpose in 
he early autumn by the Chautauqua 

Literary and Scientific Circle. Mr. E. 
P. Roe’s ‘‘ Without a Home,” on which 

hehas been at work for some time, 

be their leading novel. In juve- 

miles the author of the ‘‘ Elsie Books” 

has a new volume in the Mildred se 
ies, ‘‘ Mildred and Elsie.” 

In Algeria there is a river of genu- 
ineink. It is formed by the union of 
two streams, one coming from a region 
of ferruginous soil, the other draining 
apeatswamp. The water of the for- 
mer is strongly impregnated with iron; 
that of the latter with gallic acid; when 
the two waters mingle, the acid of the 
one unites with the iron of the other, 
forming a true ink. 

Women that have been pronounced in- 
curable by the best physicians in the coun- 
try have been completely cured of female 
weakness by the use of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. Send to Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham, 288 Western avenue, 
Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 














At the Annual Book Trade Sale, just 
closed, Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, 
were the purchasers of the stereotype 
plates of the famous Alger books, com- 
prising thirty-three volumes, among 
the most popular of which are the 
“Ragged Dick Series,” ‘‘ Luck and 
“Tattered Tom 
Series.” The price brought was about 
$11,000. 


<> 
- 





BABY SAVED. 

heer — so thankful to say that our 
er cured of a dan. 
fev a protracted ts) 
powela by the use of [a Bitters 
rae her’ to pod nd se - health pee 

t 

The’? parents, Rochester, N. 

Y. another column.— Buffalo Ex 





paring for the holidays a volume of 
“Home Ballads,” by Bayard Taylor. 





DON'T GET THE CHILLS. 


you are subiect to Ague you must 
liver, bowels and 





MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH - BALSAM. 


Favorably known and 
in ew 
PL 


¥. and Vicnitiy 
for over orty Years. 


25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 
EDIEs. 

Warranted, it used according to directi: ns, to cure or 


Telieve 
Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 





Coughs, 
Asthma, and all Affectiens of the 
Throat and Lungs.: 

Pore Re Bapectorans ; not a violent reme- 


if you have a cold, ifever so slight, Ge. not fail to give 
the Balsam atrial. The timely Se tse, bottle will 
often prove tt to be worth a bundred t times i its cost, 


The We times 
bottle contains four as muchas the %c 











mi yA your 
1 ~ + oer’ on 
simp! ngi 
f you feel weak ted, Without clear- 
7 wii y, 
Hop Bitters willfRestore You. 
eretn pres men of bu ness, weakened the 
of your e d ° 4 
toil veryda ~ or. a yin lee 


- ngthen You, 
you are you he’ andMsuffering from any indis- 
eretion, orare gro 0G 8 ofien the case. 
Relieve You. 

op, on the farm, at the 


a andf 
cleaiaing toning’ oF stimMulating, without intoxie 
Hop Bitters You Need. 


mm ~ 
If are old, and your—ip 
nerice unsisedf, and yourftersiicnwasine” | 7UF 


Hop Bitters will give you New Life and Vigor. 
Hor Cover Cvwrz is the p evoctent, safest and 
Ask Children. 
,. The Hop pd for Stomach, Liver and Kidneys 1 
superior to allothers. Itis perfect. Ask Druggists 


D. I. C. is an asolute and irresistable cure for drunk: 
e@nness, use of opium, tobacco and narcotics. 
All above sold by druggists. Hop Bitters Mfg. Co. Rochester, N.Y. 








A IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 


oa THE LIVER, THE BOWELS, CS 
4 AND THE Z1DPETS. y 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 
“nant we Lane af these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and poisonous A 
humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
that shouldbe expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


WILL SURELY CURE 
IYKIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY (7 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
A Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
¢ Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? 


A 
. 


GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 91.0078 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 


\ (Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTOR, Vr. 





Invented by the eminent Dr. A. M. Dye, and ¢s- 
pecially cesigned for the cure of all nervous Dis- 
eases, General Debility, Lost Vitality, etc., 
the resuit of abuses and ether causes. Also tor Liver 
and Kidney Diseasess, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paraly- 
sts, Rupture, Female Troubles 1nd manv other 
Diseases. Wonderful cures quickly affected. Ilus- 





trated pamphietsent free. Address, 
VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich.= 


New York Conservatory of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 


No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 


—_—_———_9—___ 
INCORPORATED (865. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 
the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open daily from 9.a. M. till 10 Pp. m., for the reception and clas- 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 
date of entrance. 8S. M. GRISWOLD, President. 








Tue “ACME” Paper. 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


——_ o—_ 

This paper, which has only recently been manufactu-ed, is used extensively all 
over the coun Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows: 

Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or injure the eyes like white paper. 

It is a strong paper, being made of manilla and heavily calendered, making it 
smooth and pleasant to write upon. 

It can be furnished at very low prices. 

CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 





in pkgs. of 10 pads in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Legal and Foolscap, g?*a $3.00 | Bath Letter, . . «© -» $1.80 
Congress Letter, Per ° 2.50 | Commercial Note, " , - 1,60 


FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
aeiilinls 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 





These books are used extensively in a great many schools and are highl 
recommended. TRY THEM. You will be omy than satisfied. aiid 
Size. Per pkge of 10. Per pkge of 10. 
63x8, 40 pp., - $ 50! 6yx8, "100 pp., - - $1.06 


I renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and one pad, commer 
cial note, 100 sheets—for 35 cents. Teachers, ie; me hear from you. 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 




















Good Pay: 


During the summer and fall a thousand Co. Teachers’ Institutes take place. We want at every 
institute an agent to take subscriptions for the INsTITUTE, the most practical, earnest and best edu- 
cational paper published. Many teachers send large lists of subscribers each year and secure some of 
our valuable premiums, among which are Encyclopedias, Standard and Educational Books, Watches, 
Stylographic Pens, Gold Pencils, Clocks, Microscopes, etc., etc. If premiums are not desired, we offer 
aliberal cash commission. We will appoint the first applicant sole agent at nstitute, and send in 




















time for the op ng a large bundle of sample copies, show cards, blanks for names,etc. Send at 
once for terms, and our large four-page Wustrated Premium List, Do not delay till too late. We 
are making our arrangements now to be represented at Institutes as far ahead as October. Ad- 
dress, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CoO., 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
The etch articles needed in every school sent for the price annexed. 
Acme Paper, send for. price list =| Se (Dustiess,) per gross... 7% | Ink Well Covers, per doz. 
Aids to School Discipiine. .... cape Dictionary, Websters’ Urabride- Kindergarten Maierial, send for 
Blackbosrds. Send ter price  }e8 a | yee EE 12 00 price jist. 
- viders........... Diplomas (sample,)... ........... > | ARE REED... . .2cscnnreedcosoosece 
= erasers, per doz... pereks Diet Biating, per quart........2. 2.25 SE ssiiseidecedehsbditdeddbbooece 
Cube Root Blocks... ............ 8 rcise 2 pr send (oF rice lis rc Mottoes. 3 ina oot seonberoreasege 11 
ition Booka, s (36in 3 umeral Frames. ...........++-- 
Gait ih pilin ob <olesns e- og } Fe netrical .. - scan 40 Pads— Writing, oend for price iiss. 
Chest Expander Gesbes.  Specsccepad lobes. send for price jist. pe 1 aera f 
TRA Oe uk (David’s,) per doz. qts.... 5.00| Rulers, 2 inch, per 100... ........ 
Orayon Holders..............-...- k Wells, per duZ............0.++ 5) | Siated Paper, 5 ft. wide peryd. “1.00 





All kinds of School Furniture and School Material at lowest retes. 
WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Feeee, New York 


’ STEEL 
PENS 








SUITABLE FOR ALL ALL CLASSES. | 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome | 
illustrations and high literary character make it just 
the paper for the 


HOME AND FAMILY. 
The Sunday school teacher wil! find in its columns the | 
best of help im teaching the International Sunday School 
Leseon. 
It is evangelical but not sectarian in character, and is | 
not published in the interest of any individual. 





| Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
| Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorks 


THe “ Longfellow Leaflets” have 








Subscribe for it and induce others to do the same. nila: d the ne ™ 

Yearly subscription price, postage included is only | [eee Mi pile Leaflets ” will he 

Rs. eae ted Christian Weekly, 80 also. They will be used very gen- 
150 Nassau Street, New York erally in schools. 
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The Latest and Best. 
LIPPINCOTT’S 
POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By MARcrus WILIson. 

The New Series of Readers embraces a First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Reader, together 
with a supplementary volume designed both as a 

READER AND SPEAKER. 
All Properly and Handsomely Illustrated. The 
Series of Five Readers are now Ready. 
Liberal Rates for Examination and Introduction. 


Address, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Pus.LisHeRs: 715 & 717 Market St.. Philadelphia, 





NEW SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


Harkness’ Latin Crammar, Edition of 
1881. Thoroughly revised. 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. Forty-six numbers. Prepared by 
Rebecca D. Rickoff. 


Appleton’s System of Penmanship. 

Three courses. Prepared by Lyman D. Smith, 

Send for circulars, price lifts, and “ Educational 
Notes.” 


Natural History Charts, 


BY C. GILBERT WHEELER. 


Professor of the University of Chic . Formerly 
Assistant State Geologist of Missouri. 

The set con«ists of six numbers, one each ot the fol- 
lowing: MAMMALIA; Birps; RePTILes ano Fisnes: 
INVERTEBRATES ’LANTS; MINERALS, ROCKS AND 
Fossits. Each Chart is, however, complete in itself, 
and can be purchased sepsrately 

There are in all near y a thousand ‘lustrations and 
the natural colors of the various objects are taithtally 
gree. The plates are not printed wn colors, vat are 
ithographs carefully and laboriously colored by hand, 
the only method employed in scientific illustrations 
where accurate and satisfactory results are attained. 
The execution ts of a character not heretofore seen in 
charts, but = in such works as the monographs of 
ceamnas scientists or the publications of learned so- 
cletie 

Price of each Chart, mounted, four oe PY three, 
27.00 ; or The oaths set ot six , $96.00. Addre 
- . L. WHEELER, 88 Clark Street, Chicago. 


OUTLINES 


—or— 


DETERMINATIVE IVIINERALOGY, 


By the same Author. 


These outlines will prove of service to the young stu- 
dent. With this little manual in one hand, a hammer in 
the other, and a pair of stuut shoes on his feet, he may 
make his tramps availabie for physical recreation and 
the gathering of useful and interesting information.— 
The Maryland School Journal 

This is a aserul device tor usartng pees tical, personal 
work in the study ot mineralogy. 1t is designed for the 
analysis of minerals, as a botanical manual ja tor that 
of plants. The comparatively simall number ot species 
to be described, however, makes possibie clear, large 
type, plenty of space and a most cor venient tabular ar- 
rangement ol the matter, all of which is in pleasant con- 
trast to the crowded pages of our botanies, and tar less 
suggestive of aching eyes and heads. The plan ot ar- 
rangement strikes us as exceedingly convenient and 





practical, and one cannot look it over une wishing 
vo try it straight way.—lowa Normal ly. 
The present volume will be tound woeful in affording 


means of elemeatary practice in such experiments as 
are needed by chose beginning the study, and in pre- 


senting a fund ot information on the subject, heretoture 
atiaMable Lae bal y reference to expensive text-books.— 
The hiladelphia. 


The eeecine interest telt in instruction in the na- 
tural sciences has created a demand for Just such manu- 
als as this. Practical mineralogy opens an interesting 
tield for study, andthis work is admirably adapted tor 
the use of the practical mineralogist and prospector. 
5 ay for instruction in schools and academies—. BEng. 

our 

Price one dollar. Half price for introduction. Teach- 
ers supplied with a sample copy for tifty cents 

8. L. WHEELER, Pubdiisher, 
Clark Street, Chi -.go. 


Readers & Writers Economy Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


DEATIONERD’ SPECIALTIES, 


Everything for 


OFFICE, STUDY & LIBRARY. 
Sole Agents for the Original 








STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 
The only successful Fountain Pen ever made. 


27 ——— STREET, | 4 BOND STREET. 
»ston. New York. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


eas Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of et U.&. 
Ridpath's ‘Academie Hist, of the U. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
ilne’s —— ryt 
rbrige tent Draw Tablets. 
Smith's Practical Masic Kender. 
First Lessons in Phil 
CINCINNATI. 











The Index 


By Carl Zerrahn, 
Sacred and Secular Choruses, 
Selected and arranged 
For Singing Societies 
and Musical Conventions. 


Choi us associations of all kinds will welcome this 
new compilation of just the music the master who 
makes it likes to use, and uses so successfully, in mu- 
sical meetings, 27 Choruses, 144 octavo pages. Pricein 
boards, $1.25 ; paper $1.00. 


The IDEAL (7% cents.) by Emerson, is the singing 
school book for the season. The best of all his singing 
school books, as the HERALD OF PRAISE ($!) 
is probably of his church music books, and of his 
SONG BELLS (& cts.) for common schools the same 
may be said. Do not fail aiso to examine Tilden'’s 
truly excellent WELCOME CHORUS ($1) which 
is undoubtedly the best high school song book for those 
who desire a new one. Also keep in mind LIGHT 
AND LIFE (% cts.) in the front rank of Sunday 
school song books, a worthy companion of which is the 
equally good BEACON LIGHT (S0cts,) 

Any book mailed for retatl price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York 


THE FRINGE OF SONG. 


of Sacred and Secular Music ter 
mentary and Advanced 


Singing Classes, 
Choirs, 
Institutes and 


Conventions. 


By C. C. CHASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


The PRINCE OF SONG contains the results of ‘the 
ripened experience of these two most successful teach- 
ere and conductors, and is just what past be expected 
- 1. —— ie ive, wide-awake m 

poy & . work to the musical pubiie, we be- 
eve’ we can heartily reccommend it as Lar} —— 
the requirements of a book of this sco n, 
— its practical use will AA - 2 ‘that i is In- 


THE PRINCE OF SONC. 


Price, 75 cents each, by mail, $7.50 per dozen by 
‘Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 5 Union Square, | CINCINNATI 0 


New York. 
SOMBETIIING wan 


PRETTY STORIES 


A COMPOSITION BOOK FOR THE YOUNGEST 
CHILDREN. 
A beautiful little book of twenty four pages, with 
a pretty picture at the head of each page for a subject. 
The best thing to teach the chiigren to write their 
thoughts easily. Sample mailed for 10 cents. 





A Collection of 





First Series. Vol. I per 100....... 00 
- o F stasinbomadaet oe Se 00 
WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Pl., N. ¥ 
Dealer in all kinds of School } Supplies. — 











__ Sea a postal for free Illustrated oem A, 


HOPE-DEAF. 


Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 








bp ty $i2a dey 4 home costly 5 made. Costty 
Wuthit tree. Address Truz & Co., Augusta, Mi 











A #15 99 BREECH 
Weieut 64ibs. LenctH 




























































































THE SAXON BREECH-LOADING SHOT GUNS 


introduced in they have given pies Fiatiefaction; 
oe & athe SAXON B BREEOH-LOAL 


we awe have $0 e concluded to of this 








the United. 























Gherenteed ye rfeetl 

very best material 
Qoageh seakes 5 the dk 

oa rd superior to, and less liable 

pon receipt of $5.50) | the 


aetGn at s .- 8, Scfore March ist, 1882, we will ship the 
je! "CUT THIS CERTIFICATE OUT.—IT IS VALUABLE._a3 
Upon receipt of this Certificate, before March 1st, 1882, with $5.50, we hereby 
agree to forward to any addresss in the U. S., one of our Saxon Breech-Loading Shot | 
Guns, and guarantee it in every particular. SAXON IMPORTING CO. | 
Kt | CUT THIS CERTIFICATE OUT.—IT IS VALUABLE._a3 | 
PA ng + guns country. Se matbaurecives from 
ee eee AS ere ee Advertisement, one time on 


at the 







































is accompanied by 
. Ifyou do not wish a gun for 
samples of the 
but we feel sure that one ® gun 
Lo! ADING 
to introduce the SAXON BREECH LOSDERE 
te be exactl ed a and will return 

gun AA ( t 
examination) on loss by Express charges. Ttwe are 
ti ‘Sporteman’s Ourtridge Belts and 60 Metailic Hate Reloadabic Shelle 
New York have them call and see us. fomey Onda 
Draft payable to our order. Address, 






































Send money at our risk by P. O. Money Order, 


SAXON IMPORTING CO., 116 Chambers St., New York City. 






























F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New York. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 

































BRUSHES, Seulptors’ 
For Oil & Water Colors MODELING T00 
—--0-— AND 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s ae 
CANVAS, F. W. Devoe £0 
CADEMY BOARDS, ARTISTS’ 
=D FINE COLO 
Oil Sketching Papers, IN TUBES. 
—_ 1 
eeeyes: & CRAY 
warm coum: <r 
Cakes and Moist. 


— 


ee Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, TILE AND CHI 
BOOKS and STUDIES. PAINTING. 


Paur Worxs :—Horatio and Jane Streets, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Fred’k W. Devee. James F. Drumpr-ond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. 















J. Seaver Page. 















STEEL - os 





For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 294 3 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, =~“ 
Faleon, 873,903, Other Styles to suit all hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists,etc., furnished on application. 
IOSEPF GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole Azest 











AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN STATEN ISLAND 
| shme 
TEACHERS. BUREAU... Yacatttememece 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Cv. 
Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Famt Office, Sand 7 John Street, New Y 
lies with thoroughly Protessors, Principals. 


Branch Offices, —1199 Broadway, New York: © 
and Teachers. Families ¢ going abroad or the country | Righth Street, Philadelphia ; 279 Fulton Street ( 


promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, and | jery,) Brooklyn , 110 West-Baltimore Street, Bs!" 











Governesses. Call on or address 4 Gent 

Pm me ay all iy ten, che Al wea - 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. Gieaned or Dyed.” returned 

1198 Broadway, bet. 2th &g20th Sts. fN. Y, 





